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PHILISTIA. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



HARD PRESSED. 



A WEEK or two later, while *The Primate 
of Fiji ' was still running vigorously at the 
Ambiguities Theatre, Arthur Berkeley's second 
opera, *The Duke of Bermondsey; or, the 
Bold Buccaneers of the Isle of Dogs,' was 
brought out with vast success and immense 
exultation at the Marlborough. There is 
always a strong tendency to criticise a little 
severely the second work of a successful be- 
ginner ; people like to assume a knowing ^, 
and to murmur self-complacently that they 
felt sure from the beginning he couldn't . keep 
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2 PHILISTIA. 

up permanently to his first level. But in spite 
of that natural tendency of the unregenerate 
human mind, and in spite, too, of a marked 
political bias on the author's part, ' The Duke 
of Bermondsey ' took the town by storm almost 
as completely as * The Primate of Fiji ' had 
clone before it. Everybody said that though 
the principles of the piece were really quite 
atrocious, when one came to think of them 
seriously, yet the music and the dialogue were 
crisp and brisk enough to float any amount of 
social or economical heresy that that clever 
young man, Mr. Arthur Berkeley, might 
choose to put into one of his amusing and 
original operas. 

The social and economical heresies, of 
course, were partly due to Ernest Le Breton's 
insidious influence. At the same time that 
Berkeley was engaged in partially converting 
Ernest, Ernest was engaged in the counter 
process of partially converting Berkeley. To 
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HARD PRESSED. 3 

say the truth, the conversioa was not a 
very difficult matter to effect ; the neophyte 
had in him impUcitly abeady the chief saving 
doctrines of the socialistic faith, or, if one must 
put it conversely, the germs of the disease 
were constitutionally implanted in his system, 
and only needed a little external encourage- 
ment to bring the poison out fully in the most 
virulent form of the complaint. The great 
]ioint of ' The Duke of Bermondsey ' consisted 
in the ridiculous contrast it exhibited between 
the wealth, dignity, and self-importance of 
the duke himself, and the squalid, miserable, 
shrinking poverty of the East-end purlieus from 
which he drew his enormous revenues. Ernest 
knew a little about the East-end from practical 
experience ; he had gone there often with 
Eonald, on his rounds of mercy, and had seen 
with his own eyes those dens of misery which 
most people have only heard or read about. 
It was Ernest who had suggested this light 
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4 PHILISTIA. 

satirical treatment of the great social problem^ 
whose more serious side he himself had learnt 
to look at in Max Schurz's revolutionary salon ; 
and it was to Ernest that Arthur Berkeley 
owed the first hint of that famous scene where 
the young Countess of Coalbrookdale converses 
familiarly on the natural beauties of healthful 
labour with the chorus of intelKgent colhery 
hands, in the most realistic of grimy costumes, 
from her father's estates in Stafibrdshire. The 
stalls hardly knew whether to laugh or frown 
when the intelligent colliers respectfully invited 
the countess, in her best Ascot flounces and 
furbelows, to enjoy the lauded delights of 
healthful mine labour in proprid persond : but 
they quite recovered their good humour when 
the band of theatrical buccaneers, got up by the 
duke in Spanish costumes, with intent to deceive 
his lawless tenants in the East-end, came un- 
expectedly face to face with the genuine 
buccaneers of the Isle of Dogs, clothed in real 
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HARD PRESSED. 5 

Costermonger caps and second-hand pilot-jackets 
of the marine-storedealers' fashionable pattern. 
It was all only the ridiculous incongruity of our 
actual society represented in the very faintest 
shades of caricature upon the stage ; but it 
made the incongruities more incongruous still 
tQ see them crowded together so closely in a 
single concentrated tableau. Unthinking people 
laughed uproariously at the fun and nonsense 
of the piece ; thinking people laughed too, but 
not without an uncomfortable side twinge of 
conscientious remorse at the pity of it all. 
Some wise heads even observed with a shrug 
that when this sort of thing was applauded 
upon the stage, the fine old institutions of 
England were getting into dangerous contact 
with these pernicious continental socialistic theo- 
ries. And no doubt those good people were 
really wise in their generation. * When Figaro 
^ame,' Arthur Berkeley said himself to Ernest, 
* the French revolution wasn't many paces 
behind on the track of the ages.' 
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' Better even than the Primate, Mr^ 
Berkeley/ said Hilda Tregellis, as she met him 
in a London drawing-room a few days later 
' What a delightful scene, that of the Countess 
of Coalbrookdale ! You're doing real good, I 
do believe, by making people think about these 
things more seriously, you know. As poor dear 
Mr. Le Breton would have said, you've got an 
ethical purpose — isn't that the word ? — underly- 
ing even your comic operas. By the way, do 
you ever see the Le Bretons now ? Poor souls, 
I hear they're doing very badly. The elder 
brother, Herbert Le Breton — horrid wretch ! — 
he's here to-night ; going to marry that pretty 
Miss Faucit, they say ; daughter of old Mr, 
Faucit, the candle-maker — no, not candles, 
soap I think it is — ^but it doesn't matter two- 
pence nowadays, does it? Well, as I was 
saying, you're doing a great deal of good with 
characters like this Countess of Coalbrookdale. 
We want more mixture of classes, don't we? 
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more free intercourse between them; more 
familiarity of every sort. For my part, now, 
I should really very much like to know more 
of the inner life of the working classes/ * If 
only he'd ask me to go to lunch/ she thought, 
' with his dear old father, the superannuated 
shoemaker ! so very romantic, really ! ' 

But Arthur only smiled a sphinx-like smile, 
and answered lightly, ' You would probably 
object to their treatment of you as much as 
the counters objected to the unpleasant grimi- 
ness of the too-realistic coal galleries. Suppose 
you were to fall into the hands of a logical old 
radical workman, for example, who tore you 
to pieces, mentally speaking, with a shake or 
two of his big teeth, and calmly informed you 
that in his opinion you were nothing more 
than a very empty-headed, pretentious, ignorant 
young woman — ^perhaps even, after the plain- 
spoken vocabulary of his. kind, a regular 
downright minx and hussey ? ' 
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< Charming/ Lady Hilda answered, with 
perfect candour; *so very dijflTerent from the 
senseless adulation of all the Hughs, and Guys, 
and iSerties ! What I do love in talking to 
clever men, Mr. Berkeley, is their delicious 
frankness and transparency. If they think 
one a fool, they tell one so plainly, or at least 
they let one see it without any reserve. Now 
that, you know, is really such a very delightful 
trait in clever people's characters ! ' 

' I don't know how you can have had the 
opportunity of judging. Lady Hilda,' Arthur 
answered, looking at her handsome open face 
with a momentaiy glance of passing admiration 
—Hilda Tregellis was improving visibly as she 
matured — ' for no one can possibly ever have 
thought anything of the sort with you, I'm 
certain: and that I can say quite candidly, 
without the slightest tinge of flattery or adu- 
lation.' 

' What ! You don't think me a fool, Mr. 
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HARD PRESSED. 9 

Berkeley/ cried Lady Hilda, delighted even 
with that very negative bit of favourable 
appreciation. 'Now, that I call a real compli- 
ment, I assure you, because I know you clever 
people pitch your standard of intelligence so 
very, very high! You consider everybody 
fools, I'm sure, except the few people who 
are almost as clever as you yourselves are. 
However, to return to the countess : I do think 
there ought to be more mixture of classes in 
England, and somebody told me ' — this was a 
violent effort to be literary on Hilda's part, by 
way of rising to the height of the occasion — • 
* somebody told me that Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
who's so dreadfully satirical, and cultivated, 
and so forth, thinks exactly the same thing, 
you know. Why shouldn't the Countess of 
Coalbrookdale have really married the foreman 
of the colliers? I daresay she'd have been 
a great deal happier with a kind-hearted 
sensible man like him than with that lumber- 
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ing, hunting, pheasant-shooting, horse-racing 
lout of a Lord Coalbrookdale, who would go 
to Norway on a fishing tour without her — now 
wouldn't she ? ' 

* Very probably/ Berkeley answered : ' but 
in these matters we don't regard happiness 
only, — that, you see, would be mere base, 
vulgar, commonplace utilitarianism : — we re- 
gard much more that grand impersonal 
overruling entity, that unseen code of social 
morals, which we commonly . call the conve- 
nances. Proper people don't take happiness 
into consideration at all, comparatively : they 
act religiously after the fashion that the con- 
venances impose upon them.' 

' Ah, but why, Mr. Berkeley,' Lady Hilda 
said, vehemently, * why should the whole world 
always take it for granted that because a girl 
happens to be born the daughter of people 
whose name's in the peerage, she must neces- 
sarily be the slave of the proprieties, devoid of 
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all higher or better instincts? Why should 
they take it for granted that she's destitute of 
any appreciation for any kind of greatness 
except the kind that's represented by a million 
and a quarter in the three per cents., or a 
great-great-grandfather who fought at the 
battle of Naseby? Why mayn't she have a 
spark of originality ? Why mayn't she be as 
much attracted by Uterature, by science, by 
art, by ... by ... by beautiful music^ as, 
say, the daughter of a lawyer, a doctor, or, or, 
or a country shopkeeper? What I want to 
know is just this, Mr. Berkeley : if people don't 
believe in distinctions of birth, why on earth 
should they suppose that Lady Mary, or Lady 
Betty, or Lady Winifred, must necessarily be 
more banale and vulgar minded, and common- 
place than plain. Miss Jones, or Miss Brown, or 
Miss Eobinson ? You admit that these other 
girls may possibly care for higher subjects: then 
why on earth shouldn't w^e, can you tell me ? ' 
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* Certainly,' Arthur Berkeley answered, 
looking down into Lady Hilda's beautiful eyes 
after a dreamy fashion, * certainly there's no 
inherent reason why one person shouldn't have 
just as high tastes by nature as another. 
Everything depends, I suppose, upon inherited 
qualities, variously mixed, and afterwards 
modified by society and education. — It's very 
hot here, to-night, Lady Hilda, isn't it ? ' 

'Very,' Lady Hilda echoed, taking his arm 
as she spoke, 'Shall we go into the conser- 
vatory ? ' 

*I was just going to propose it myself,' 
Berkeley said, with a faint tremor thrill- 
ing in his voice. She was a very beautiful 
woman, certainly, and her unfeigned appre- 
ciation of his plays and his music was un- 
deniably very flattering to him. 

'Unless I bring him fairly to book this 
evening,' Hilda thought to herself as she 
swept with him gracefully into the conserva- 
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tory, «I shall have to fall back upon the 
red-haired hurlyburlying Scotch professor, after 
all — if I don't want to end by getting into the 
clutches of one of those horrid Monties or 
Algies 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 



IRRECLAIMABLE. 



The occasional social articles for the ' Morning 
Intelligence ' supplied Ernest with work enough 
for the time being to occupy part of his leisure, 
and income enough to keep the ship floating 
somehow, if not securely, at least in decent 
fair-weather fashion. His frequent trips with 
Eonald into the East-end gave him something 
comparatively fresh to write about, and though 
he was compelled to conceal his own senti- 
ments upon many points, in order to conform 
to that impersonal conscience, *the policy of 
the paper,* he was still able to deal with 
subjects that really interested him, and in 
which he fancied he might actually be doing 
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a little good. A few days after he had taken 
seriously to the new occupation, good Mrs, 
Halliss made her appearance in the tiny 
sitting-room one morning, and with many 
apologies and much humming and hawing 
ventured to make a slight personal represen- 
tation to wondering little Edie. 

' If you please, mum,' she said nervously, 
fumbling all the while with the corner of the 
table-cloth she was folding on the breakfast 
table, ' if I might make so bold, mum, without 
offence, I should hke to say as me an' John 'as 
been talkin' it hover, an' we think now as your 
good gentleman 'as so much writin' to do, at 
'is littery work, mum, as I may make bold 
to call it, perhaps you wouldn't mind, so as 
not to disturb 'im with the blessed baby — not 
as that dear child couldn't never disturb 
nobody, bless 'er dear 'eart, the darling, not 
even when she's cryin', she's that sweet and 
gentle, — but we thought, mum, as littery 
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gentlemen likes to 'ave the coast clear, in the 
manner of speakin', and perhaps you wouldn't 
mind bein' so good as to use the little front 
room upstairs, mum, for a sort o' nursery, as 
I may call it, for the dear baby. It was our 
bedroom, that was, where John an' me used 
to sleep; but we've been an' putt our things 
into the front hattic, mum, as is very nice and 
comfortable in every way, so as to make room 
for the dear baby. An' if you won't take it as 
a liberty, mum, me an' John 'ud be more'n 
glad if you'd kindly make use of that there 
room for a sort of occasional nursery for the 
dear baby.' 

Eiie bit her lip hard in her momentary 
confusion. * Oh, dear, Mrs. Halliss,' she said, 
almost crying at the kindly meant offer, * I'm 
afraid we can't afford to have three rooms all for 
ourselves as things go at present. How much 
do you propose to charge us for the additional 
nursery P ' 
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* Charge you for it, mum/ Mrs. Halliss 
echoed, almost indignantly ; ' charge our lodgers 
for any little hextry accommodation like the 
small front room upstairs, mum— now, don't 
you go and say that to John, mum, I beg of 
you ; for 'is temper's rather short at times, 
mum, thro' bein' asmatic and the rheumatiz, 
though you wouldn't think it to look at 'im, 
that you wouldn't ; an' I'm reely afraid, mum, 
he might get angry if anybody was to hoffer 
'im anythink for a little bit of hextry accommo- 
dation like that there. Lord bless your dear 
'eart, mum, don't you say nothink more about 
that, I beg of you ; for if John was to 'ear of 
it, he'd go oflf in a downright tearin' tantrum 
at the bare notion. An' about dinner, mum, 
you'll 'ave the cold mutton an' potatoes, and a 
bit of biled beetroot ; and I'll just run round to 
the greengrocer's this moment to order it for 
early dinner.' And before Edie had time to 
thank her, the good woman was out of the 
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room again, and down in the kitchen at her 
daily preparations, with tears trickling slowly- 
down both her hard red cheeks in her own 
motherly fashion. 

So from that time forth, Ernest had the small 
sitting-room entirely to himself, whenever he 
was engaged m his literary labours, while Edie 
and Dot turned the front bedroom on the first 
floor into a neat and commodious nursery. As 
other work did not turn up so rapidly as might 
have been expected, and as Ernest grew tired 
after a while of writing magazine articles on 
' The Great Social Problem,* which were 
invariably * declined with thanks ' so promptly 
as to lead to a well-founded suspicion that they 
had never even been opened by the editor, he 
determined to employ his spare time in the pro- 
duction of an important economical volume, a 
treatise on the ultimate ethics of a labouring 
community, to be entitled ' The Final Eule of 
Social Eight Living.' This valuable economical 
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work he continued to toil at for many months 
in the intervals of his other occupations ; 
and when at last it was duly completed, 
he read it over at full length to dear little Edie, 
who considered it one of the most profoundly 
logical and convincing political treatises ever 
written. The various leading firms, however, 
to whom it was afterwards submitted with a 
view to publication, would appear, oddly 
enough, to have doubted its complete suitability 
to the tastes and demands of the reading public 
in the present century ; for they invariably 
replied to Ernest's inquiries that they would be 
happy to undertake its production for the 
trifling sum of one hundred guineas, payable in 
advance ; but that they did not see their way 
to accepting the risk and responsibility of 
floating so speculative a volume on their own 
account. In the end, the unhappy manuscript, 
after many refusals, was converted into cock- 
boats, hats, and paper dollies for little Dot ; 
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and its vjijious intermediate reverses need enter 
no further into the main thread of this history. 
It kept Ernest busy in the spare hours of several 
months, and prevented him from thinking 
too much of his own immediate prospects, in 
his dreams for the golden future of humanity ; 
and insomuch it did actually .subserve some 
indirectly useful function ; but on the other 
hand it wasted a considerable quantity of va- 
luable tenpenny foolscap, and provided him 
iifter all with one more severe disappointment, 
to put on top of all the others to which he 
was just then being subjected. Clearly, the 
reading public took no paying interest in 
political economy ; or if they did, then the 
article practically affected by the eternal laws 
of supply and demand was at least not the 
one meted out to them from the enthusiastic 
Schurzian pen of Ernest Le Breton. 

One afternoon, not long after Ernest and 
Edie had taken rooms at Mrs. Halliss's, they 
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Were somewhat surprised at receiving the 
honour of a casual visit from a very unex- 
pect^^d and unusual quarter. Eonald was with 
them, talking earnestly over the prospects of 
the situation, when a knock came at the door^ 
and to their great astonishment the knock was 
quickly followed by the entrance of Herbert* 
He had never been there before, and Ernest 
felt sure he had come now for some very 
definite and sufficient purpose. And so he 
had indeed: it was a strange one for him; 
but Herbert Le Breton was actually bound 
upon a mission of charity. We have all of 
us our feelings, no doubt, and Herbert Le 
Breton, too, in his own fashion, had his, 
Ernest was after all a good fellow enough at 
bottom, and his own brother : (a man can't 
for very respectabiUty's sake let his own 
brother go utterly to the dogs if he can 
possibly help it) ; and so Herbert had mtide 
up his mind, much against his natural inclina 
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lion, to warn Ernest of the danger he incurred 
in having anything more to do or say with 
this insane, disreputable old Schurz fellow. 
For his own part, he hated giving advice; 
people never took it; and that was a deadly 
ofience against his amour propre and a gross 
jnsult to his personal dignity ; but still, in this 
case, for Ernest's sake, he determined after an 
inward struggle to swallow his own private 
scruples, and make an effort to check his 
brother on the edge of the abyss. Not that 
he would come to the point at once ; Herbert 
was a careful diplomatic agent, and he didn't 
spoil his hand by displaying all his cards too 
openly at the outset; he would begin upon 
comparatively indifferent subjects, and lead 
round the conversation gradually to the perils 
and errors of pure Schurzianism. So he set 
out by admiring his niece's fat arms — a 
remarkable stretch of kindliness on Herbert^s 
part, for of course other people's babies are 
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well known to be really the most uninteresting 
objects in the whole animate universe — ^and 
then he passed on by natural transitions to 
Ernest's housekeeping arrangements, and to 
the prospects of journalism as a trade, and 
finally to the necessity for a journalist to 
consult the tastes of his reading public. ^ And 
by the way, Ernest,' he said quietly at last, 
* of course after this row at Pilbury, you'll drop 
the acquaintance of your very problematical 
German socialist.' 

Edie started in surprise. *What? Herr 
SchurzP' she said eagerly. *Dear simple, 
kindly old Herr Schiu'z! Oh no, Herbert, 
that I'm sure he won't; Ernest will never 
drop his acquaintance, whatever happens.' 

Herbert coughed drily. *Then there are 
two of them for me to contend against,' he 
said to himself with an inward smile. 'I 
should really hardly have expected that, now. 
One would have said a priori that the sound 
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common-sense and practical regard for the 
dominant feelings of society which is so justly- 
strong in most women, would have kept her 
at any rate — with her own social disabiUties, 
too — from aiding and abetting her husband in 
such a piece of egregious foUy.'— ' I'm sorry to 
hear it, Mrs. Le Breton,' he went on aloud ; — 
he never called her by her Christian name, 
and Edie was somehow rather pleased that 
he didn't : ' for you know Herr Schurz is far 
from being a desirable acquaintance. Quite 
apart from his own personal worth, of course 
— which is a question that I for my part am^ 
not called upon to decide — he's a snare and a 
stumbUng-block in the eyes of society, and 
very likely indeed to injure Ernest's future, 
prospects, as he has certainly injured his 
career in the past. You know he's going to 
be tried in a few weeks for a seditious libel 
and for inciting to murder the Emperor of 
Eussia. Now, you will yourself admit, Mrs., 
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Le Breton, that it's an awkward thing to be 
mixed up with people who are tried on a 
criminal charge for inciting to murder. Of 
course, we all allow that the Czar's a very 
despotic and autocratic sovereign, that his 
existence is an anomaly, and that the desii'e 
to blow him up is a very natural desire for 
every intelligent Eussian to harbour privately 
in the solitude of his own bosom. If we were 
Kussians ourselves, no doubt we'd try to blow 
him up too, if we could conveniently do so 
without detection. So much, every rational 
Englishman, who isn't blinded by prejudice or 
frightened by the mere sound of words, must 
at once frankly acknowledge. But unfortu- 
nately, you see, the mass of Englishmen are 
blinded by prejudice, and are frightened by 
the mere sound of words. To them, blow- 
ing up a Czar is murder (though of course 
blowing up any number of our own black 
people isn't) ; and inciting to blow up the Czar, 
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or doing what seems to most Englishmen 
eqmvalent to such incitement, as for ex- 
ample, saying in print that the Czar's govern- 
ment isn't quite ideally perfect and ought 
gradually and tentatively to be aboUshed — 
why, that, I say, is a criminal offence, and is 
naturally punishable by a term of imprison- 
ment. Now, is it worth while to mix oneself 
up with people hke that, Ernest, when you 
can just as easily do without having anything 
on earth to say to them ? ' 

Edie's face burnt scarlet as she listened, 
but Ernest only answered more quietly — he 
never allowed anything that Herbert said to 
disturb his equanimity — ' We don't think alike 
upon this subject, you know, Herbert ; and I'm 
afraid the disagreement is fundamental. It 
doesn't matter so much to us what the world 
thinks as what is abstractly right; and Edie 
would prefer to cling to Herr Schurz, through 
good report and evil report, rather than to be 
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applauded by your mass of Englishmen for 
having nothing to do with inciting to murder. 
We know that Herr Max never did anything 
of the kind ; that he is the gentlest and best 
of men; and that in Russian affairs he has 
always been on the side of the more merciful 
methods, as against those who would have 
meted out to the Czar the harsher measure of 
pure justice.' 

*Well/ Herbert answered bravely, with a 
virtuous determination not to be angry at this 
open insult to his own opinion, but to persevere 
in his friendly efforts for his brother's sake, 
*we won't take Herr Max into consideration 
at all, but will look merely at the general 
question. The fact is, Ernest, you've chosen the 
wrong side. The environment is too strong for 
you ; and if you set yourself up against it, it'll 
crush you between the upper and the nether 
millstone. It isn't your business to reform the 
world ; it's your business to live in it ; and if 
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you go on as you're doing now, it strikes me 
that you'll fail at the outset in that very 
necessary first particular.' 

*If I fail,' Ernest answered with a heavy 
heart, * I can only die once ; and after all 
every man can do no more than fill to the best 
of his ability the niche in nature that he finds 
already cut out for him by circumstances.' 

' My dear Ernest,' Herbert continued 
quietly, twisting himself a cigarette with placid 
dehberateness, as a preliminary to his depar- 
ture ; ' your great mistake in life is that you 
will persist in considering the universe as a 
cosmos. Now the fact is, it isn't a cosmos ; it's 
a chaos, and a very poor one at tliat' 

* Ah, yes,' Ernest answered gravely ; 
'nobody recognises that fact more absolutely 
than I do ; but surely it's the duty of man to 
try as far as in him lies to cosmise his own 
particular little corner of it.' 

' In the abstract, certainly : as a race, most 
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distinctly so ; but as individuals, why, the 
thing's clearly impossible. There was one man 
who once tried to do it, and his name was Don 
Quixote.' 

* There was another, I always thought,' 
Ernest replied more solemnly, *and after his 
name we've all been taught as children to call 
ourselves Christians. At bottom, my ideal is 
only the Christian ideal.' 

'But, my dear fellow, don't you see that 
lihe survival of the fittest must succeed in 
elbowing your ideal, for the present at least, 
out of existence ? Look here, Ernest, you're 
going the wrong w«iy to work altogether for 
your own happiness and comfort. It doesn't 
matter to me, of course ; you can do as you like 
with yourself, and I oughtn't to interfere with 
you ; but I do it because I'm your brother, and 
because I take a certain amount of interest in 
you accordingly. Now, I quite grant with you 
that the world's in a very unjust social condi- 
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tion at present. I'm not a fool, and I can't 
help seeing that wealth is very badly distributed, 
and that happiness is very unequally meted. 
But I don't feel called upon to make myself the 
martyr of the cause of readjustment for all that. 
If I were a working man, I should take up the 
side that you're taking up now ; I should have 
everything to gain, and nothing to lose by it. 
But your mistake is just this, that when you 
might identify your own interests with the 
side of the * haves,' as I do, you go out of your 
way to identify them with the side of the 
'have-nots,' out of pure idealistic Utopian 
philanthropy. You belong by birth to the 
small and intrinsically weak minority of persons 
specially gifted by nature and by fortune ; and 
why do you lay yourself out with all your 
might to hound on the mass of your inferiors 
till they trample down and destroy whatever 
gives any special importance, interest, or value 
to intellectual superiority, vigour of chamcter. 
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political knowledge, or even wealth? I can 
understand that the others should wish to do 
this ; I can understand that they will inevitably 
do it in the long run ; but why on earth do you, 
of all men, want to help them in pulling down 
a platform on which you yourself might, if 
you chose, stand well above their heads and 
shoulders ? ' 

* Because I feel the platform's an unjust 
one,' Ernest answered, warmly. 

'An excellent answer for them,' Herbert 
chimed in, in his coldest and calmest tone, * but 
a very insufficient one for you. The injustice, 
if any, tells all in your own favour. As long as 
the mob doesn't rise up and tear the platform 
down (as it will one day), why on earth should 
you be more anxious about it than they are ? ' 

* Because, Herbert, if there must be in- 
justice, I would rather suffer it than do it.' 

^ Well, go your own way,' Herbert answered, 
with a calm smile of superior wisdom ; * go your 
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own way and let it land you where it will. 
For my part, I back the environment. But it's 
no business of mine ; I have done my best to 
warn you. Liberavi animam meam. You 
won't take my advice, and I must leave you to 
your own devices/ And with just a touch of 
the hand to Edie, and a careless nod to his two 
brothers, he sauntered out of the room without 
another word. ' As usual,' he thought to him- 
self as he walked down the stairs, * I go out of 
my way to give good advice to a fellow- 
creature, and I get only the black ingratitude 
of a snubbing in return. This is really almost 
enough to make even me turn utterly and com- 
pletely selfish I ' 

'I wonder, Ernest,' said Eonald, looking up 
as Herbert shut the door gently behind him, 
'how you ^and I ever came to have such a 
brother as Herbert ! ' 

* I think it's easy enough to understiand, 
Konald, on plain hereditary principles.' 
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Ronald sighed. * I see what you mean/ he 
said ; ' it's poor mother's strain — the Whitaker 
strain — coming out in him.' 

* I often fancy, Ronald, I can see the same 
two strains in varying intensity, running 
through all three of us alike. In Herbert, 
the Whitaker strain is uppermost, and the Le 
Breton comparatively in abeyance; in me. 
they're both more or less blended; in you, 
the Le Breton strain comes out almost un- 
adulterated. Yet even Herbert has more of 
a Le Breton in him than one might imagine, 
for he's with us intellectually ; it's the emotional 
side only that's wanting to him. Even when 
members of a family are externally very much 
unlike one another in the mere surface features 
of their characters, I believe you can generally 
see the family likeness underlying it for all 
that.' 

' Only you must know how to analyse the 
character to see it,' said Edie. ' I don't 
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think it ever struck me before that there was 
anything in common between you and Herbert, 
Ernest, and yet now you point it out I beheve 
there really is something after all. Tm sorry 
you told me, for I can't bear to think that 
you're like Herbert/ 

*0h, no,' Eonald put in hastily; *it isn't 
Ernest who has something m him like Herbert ; 
it's Herbert who ha^ something in him like 
Ernest. There's a great deal of difference 
between the one thing and the other. Besides, 
he hasn't got . enough of it, Edie, and Ernest 
has/ 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 



RONALD COMES OF AGE. 



* Strange,' Ronald Le Breton thought to 
himself, as he walked along the Embankment 
between Westminster and Waterloo, some 
weeks later — the day of Herr Max's trial, — 
' I had a sort of impulse to come down here 
alone this afternoon : I felt as if there was an 
unseen Hand somehow impelling me. Depend 
upon it, one doesn't have instincts of that sort 
utterly for nothing. The Finger that guides 
US', guides us always aright for its own wise 
and unfathomable purposes. What a blessing 
and a comfort it is to feel that one's steps 
are continually directed from above, and that 
even an afternoon stroll through the great 
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dreary town is appointed to us for some fit 
and sufficient reason ! Look at that poor girl 
over there now, at the edge of the Embank- 
ment! I wonder what on earth she can have 
come here for. Why . . . how pale and 
excited she looks. What's she going so near 
the edge for? Gracious heavens! it can't be 
.'^ . yes . . . it is . . . no, no, but still it 
must be . . . that's what the Finger was 
guiding me here for this afternoon. There^ 
no denying it. The poor creature's tempted to 
destroy herself. My instinct tells me so at 
once, and it never tells me wrong. Oh, 
Inscrutable Wisdom, help me, help me: give 
me light to act rightly! I must go up this 
very moment and speak to her ! ' 

The girl was walking moodily along the 
edge of the bank, and looking in a dreamy 
fashion over the parapet into the sullen fast- 
flowing brown water below. An eye less keen 
than Eonald's might have seen in a moment, 
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from her harassed weary face and her quick 
glance to right and left after the disappearing 
policeman, that she was turning over in h^r 
own mind something more desperate than any 
common everyday venture. Eonald stepped 
up to her hastily, and, firm in his conviction 
that the Finger was guiding him aright, spoke 
out at once with boldness on the mere strength 
of his rapid instinctive conjecture. 

' Stop, stop,' he said, laying his hand gently 
on her shoulder : * not for a moment, I beg of 
you, not for a moment. Not till you've at 
least told me what is your trouble.' 

Selah turned round sharply and looked up 
in his face with a vague feeling of indefinable 
wonder. ' What do you mean ? ' she asked, in 
a husky voice, ' Don't do what ? How do 
you know I was going to do anything ? ' 

'You were going to throw yourself into 
the river,' Eonald answered confidently; *or 
at least you were debating about it in your 
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own soul. I know you were, because a sure 
Guide tells me so.' 

Selah's lip curled a little at the sound of 
that familiar language. ' And suppose I was,' 
she replied, defiantly, in her reckless fashion ; 
'suppose I was : what's that to you or anybody, 
I should like to know ? Are you your brother's 
keeper, as your own Bible puts it ? Well, yes, 
then, perhaps I was going to drown myself: and 
if I choose, as soon as your back's turned, I 
shall go and do it still ; so there ; and that's all I 
have to say about it.' 

Eoland turned his face towards her with 
an expression of the intensest interest, but 
before he could put in a single word, Selah 
interrupted him. 

' I know what you're going to say,' she 
went on, looking up at him rebelliously. 'I 
know what you're going to say every bit as 
well as if you'd said it. You're one of these 
city missionary sort of people, you are ; and 
you're going to tell me it's awfully wicked of 
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me to try and destroy myself, and ain't I 
afraid of a terrible hereafter ! Ugh I I hate 
and detest all that mummery/ 

Eonald looked down upon her in return 
with a sort of silent wondering pity. * Awfully 
wicked/ he said slowly, ^awfully wicked! 
How meaningless I How incomprehensible ! 
Awfully wicked to be friendless, or poor, or 
wretched, or unhappy ! Awfully wicked to be 
driven by despair, or by heartlessness, to such 
a pitch of misery or frenzy that you want to 
fling yourself wildly into the river, only to be 
out of it all, anywhere, in a minute 1 Why 
you poor, unhappy girl, how oh earth can 
you possibly help it ? ' 

There was something in the tone of his 
earnest voice that melted for a moment even 
Selah Briggs's pride and vehemence. It was 
very impertinent of him to try and interfere 
with her purely personal business, no doubt, 
but he seemed to do so in a genuinely kindly 
rather than in a fussy interfering spirit. At 
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any rate he didn't begin by talking to her 
that horrid cant about the attempt to commit 
suicide being so extremely wicked ! If he had 
done that, Selah would have felt it was not 
only an unwarrantable intrusion upon her 
liberty of action, but a grotesque insult to her 
natural intelligence as well. 

'I've a right to drown myself if I choose,' 
she faltered out, leaning faintly as she spoke 
against the parapet, * and nobody else has any 
possible right to hinder or prevent me. If you 
people make laws against my rights in that 
matter, I shall set your laws aside whenever 
and wherever it happens to suit my personal 
convenience.' 

' Exactlv so,* Eonald answered, in the same 
tone of gentle and acquiescent persuasion. * I 
quite agree with you. It's as clear as daylight 
that every individual human being has a perfect 
right to put an end to his own life whenever it 
becomes irksome or unpleasant to him ; and 
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nobody else has any right whatever to interfere 
with him. The prohibitions that law puts 
upon our freedom in that respect are only of a 
piece with the other absurd restrictions of our 
existing unchristian legislation — as opposed to 
the spirit of the Word as the old rule that 
made us bury a suicide at four cross roads with 
a hideously barbarous and brutal ceremonial. 
They're all mere temporary survivals from a 
primitive paganism: the truth shall make us 
free. But though we mayn't rightly interfere, 
we may surely inquire in a brotherly spirit of 
interest, whether it isn't possible for us to make 
life less irksome for those who, unhappily, 
want to get rid of it. After all, the causes of 
our discontent are often quite removable. Tell 
me, at least, what yours are, and let me see 
whether I'm, able to do anything towards re- 
moving them.' 

Selah hung back a little sullenly. This 
was a wonderful mixture of tongues that the 
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Strange young man was talking in ! When he 
spoke about the right and wrong of suicide, 
ethically considered, it might have been Her- 
bert Walters himself who was addressing her : 
when he glided off sideways to the truth and 
the Word, it might have been her Primitive 
Methodist friends at Hastings, in full meeting 
assembled. And, by the way, he reminded her 
strangely, somehow, of Herbert Walters ! What 
manner of man could he be, bhe wondered, 
and what strange sort of new Gospel was this 
that he was preaching to her ? 

* How do I know who you are ? ' she 
asked him, carelessly. ' How do I know what 
you want to know my story for? Perhaps 
you're only trying to get something out of 
me.' 

' Trust me,' Eonald said simply. ' By faith 
we live, you know. Only trust me.' 

Selah answered nothing. 

' Come over here to the bench by the 
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garden,' Eonald went on earnestly. ' We can 
talk there more at our leisure. I don't like 
to see you leaning so close to the parapet. 
It's a temptation ; I know it's a temptation.' 

Selah looked at him again inquiringly. 
She had never before met anybody so curious, 
she fancied. ' Aren't you afraid of being seen 
sitting with me like this,' she said, ' on the 
Embankment benches? Some of your fine 
friends might come by and wonder who on 
earth you had got here with you.' And, indeed, 
Selah's dress had grown very shabby and poor- 
looking during a long and often fruitless search 
for casual work or employment in London. 

But Eonald only surveyed her gently from 
head to foot with a quiet smile, and answered 
softly, ' Oh, no ; there's no reason on earth 
why we shouldn't sit down and talk together ; 
and even if there were, my friends all know me 
far too well by this time to be surprised at 
anything I may do, when the Hand guides 
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me. If you will only sit down and tell me 
yom* story, I should like to see whether I 
could possibly do anything to help you/ 

Selah let him lead her in his gentle half- 
womanly fashion to the bench, and sat down 
beside him mechanically. Still, she made no 
attempt to begin her pitiful story. Eonald 
suspected for a second some special cause for 
her embarrassment, and ventured to suggest 
a possible way out of it. 'Perhaps,' he said 
timidly, ' you would rather speak to some older 
and more fatherly man about it, or to some 
kind lady. If so, I have many good friends in 
London who would listen to you with as much 
interest and attention as I should.' 

The old spirit flared up in Selah for a 
second, as she answered quickly, ' No, no, sir, 
it's nothing of that sort. I can tell you as well 
as I can tell anybody. If I've been unfortunate, 
it's been through no fault of my own, thank 
goodness, but only through the hard-hearted- 
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ness and unkindness of other people. I'd 
rather speak to you than to anyone else, because 
I feel somehow — why, I don't know — as if you 
had something or other really good in you.' 

* I beg your pardon,' Eonald said hastily, 
' for even suggesting it : but you see, I often 
have to meet a great many people who've been 
unhappy through a great many different causes, 
and that leads one occasionally for a time into 
mistaken inferences. Let me hear all your 
history, please, and I firmly beUeve, through 
the aid that never forsakes us, I shall be able 
to do something or other to help you in your 
difficulties.' 

Thus adjured, Selah began and told her 
whole unhappy history through, without pause 
or break, into Ronald's quietly sympathetic ear. 
She told him quite frankly and fully how she 
had picked up the acquaintance of a young 
Mr. Walters from Oxford at Hastings : how 
this Mr. Walters had led her to believe he 
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would marry her : how she had left her home 
hurriedly, under the belief that he would be 
induced to keep his promise : how he had 
thrown her over to her own devices : and how 
she had ever since been trying to pick up a pre- 
carious livehhood for herself in stray ways as a 
sempstress, work for which she was naturally 
very ill-fitted, and for which she had no intro- 
ductions. She slurred over nothing on either side 
of the story ; and especially she did not forget to 
describe the full measure of her troubles and 
trials from her Methodist friends at Hastings 
Eonald shook his head sympathetically at this 
stage of the story. ' Ah, I know, I know,' he 
muttered, half under his breath ; ' nasty pious 
people! Very well-meaning, very devout, very 
earnest, one may be sure of it — but oh ! what 
terrible soul-killing people to live among! I 
can understand all about it, for I've met them 
often — Sabbath-keeping folks; preaching and 
praying folks ; worrying, bothering, fussy- 
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religious folks ; formalists, Pharisees, mint 
anise-and-cummin Christians : awfully anxious 
about your soul, and so forth, and doing their 
very best to make you as miserable all the 
time as a slave at the torture ! I don't wonder 
you ran away from them.' 

* And I wasn't really going to drown my- 
self, you know, when you spoke to me,' Selah 
said, quite apologetically. 'I was only just 
looking over into the beautiful brown water, 
and thinking how delicious it would be to fling 
oneself in there, and be carried oS down to the 
sea, and rolled about for ever into pebbles on 
the shingle, and there would be an end of one 
altogether — oh, how lovely ! ' 

* Very natural,' Eonald answered calmly. 
* Very natural. Of course it would. I've 
often thought the same thing myself. Still, 
one oughtn't, if possible, to give way to these 
impulses : one ought to do all that's in one's 
power to prevent such a miserable termination 
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to one's divinely allotted existence. After all, it 
is His will, you see, that we should be happy.' 

When Selah had quite finished all her story, 
Eonald began drawing circles in the road with 
the end of his stick, and perpending within 
himself what had better be done about it, now 
that all was told him. * No work,' he said, 
half to himsetf ; * no money ; no food. Why, 
-why, I suppose you must be hungry/ 

Selah nodded assent. 

*Will you allow me to offer you a little 
lunch ? ' he asked, hesitatingly, with something 
of Herbert's stately poUteness. Even in this 
last extremity, Eonald felt instinctively what 
was due to Selah Briggs's natural sentiments 
of pride and delicacy. He must speak to her 
deferentially as if she were a lady, not give 
her alms as if she were a beggar. 

Then for the first time that day Selah 
burst suddenly into tears, * Oh, sir,' she said, 
sobbing, ' you are very kind to me.' 
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Eonald waited a moment or two till her 
eyes were dry, and then took her across the 
gardens and into Gatti's. Any other man 
might have chosen sotne other place of enter- 
tainment under the circumstances, but Eonald, 
in his perfect simplicity of heart, looked only 
for the first shop where he could get Selah the 
food she needed. He ordered something hot 
hastily, and, when it came, though he had had 
his own lunch already, he played a little with 
a knife and fork himself for show's sake, in 
order not to seem as if he were merely looking 
on while Selah was eating. These little touches 
of feeling were not lost upon Selah: she 
noticed them at once, and recognised in what 
Ernest would have called her aboriginal unre- 
generate vocabulary that she was dealing with 
a true gentleman. 

* Walters,' Eonald said, pausiDg a second 
with a bit of chop poised hghtly on the end of 
his fork ; ' let me see — Waiters. I don't know 
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any man of that name, myself, but I've had 
two brothers at Oxford, and perhaps one of 
them could tell me who he is. Walters — 
Walters. You said your own name was Miss 
Briggs, I think, didn't you? My name's 
Eonald Le Breton.' 

'How curious,' Selah said, colouring up. 
'I'm sure I remember Mr. Walters talking 
more than once to me about his brother 
Eonald.' 

'Indeed,' Eonald answered, without even 
a passing tinge of suspicion. That any man 
should give a false name to other people with 
intent to deceive was a thing that would never 
have entered into his simple head — far less 
that his own brother Herbert should be guilty 
of such a piece of disgraceful meanness. 

' I think,' Eonald went on, as soon as Selah 
had finished her lunch, 'you'd better come 
with me back to my mother's house for the 
present. I suppose, now you've talked it over 
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a little^ you won't think of throwing yourself 
into the river any more for to-day. You'll post- 
pone your intention for the present, won't 
you? Adjourn it sine die till we can see 
what can be done for you.' 

Selah smiled faintly. Even with the slight 
fresh spring of hope that this chance rencontre 
had roused anew within her, it seemed rather 
absurd and childish of her to have meditated 
suicide only an hour ago. Besides, she had 
eaten and drunk since then, and the pro- 
foundest philosophers have always frankly 
admitted that the pessimistic side of human 
nature is greatly mitigated after a good dinner. 

Eonald called a hansom, and drove up 
rapidly to EpsUon Terrace. When he got 
there, he took Selah into the little back break- 
fast room, regardless of the proprieties, and 
began once more to consider the prospects ot 
the future. 

' Is Lady Le Breton in ? ' he asked the 
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servant: and Selah noticed with surprise and 
wonder that this strange young man's mother 
was actually * a lady of title/ as she called it 
to herself in her curious ordinary language. 

* No, sir,* the girl answered ; * she have been 
gone out about an hour.' 

'Then I must leave you here while I go 
out and get you lodgings for the present,' 
Eonald said, quietly ; * you won't object to my 
doing that, of course : you can easily pay me 
back from your salary as soon as we succeed 
in finding you some suitable occupation. Let 
me see, where can I put you for the next 
fortnight ? Naturally you wouldn't hke to live 
with religious people, would you ? ' 

' I hate them,' Selah answered vigorously. 

* Of course, of course,' Eonald went on, as 
if to himself. * Perfectly natural. She hates 
them ! So should I if I'd been bothered and 
worried out of my life by them in the way she 
has. I hate them myself — ^that kind : or. 
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rather, it's wrong to say that of them, poor 
creatures, for they mean well, they really 
mean well at bottom, m their blundering, 
formal, pettifogging way. They think they 
can take the kingdom of Heaven, not by 
storm, but by petty compUances, like servile 
servants who have to deal with a capricious, 
exacting master. Poor souls, they know no 
better. They measure the universe by the 
reflection in their muddy mill-pond. Nasty 
pious people is what I always call them ; nasty 
pious people : little narrow souls, trying hard 
to be Christians after their hghts, and only 
attaining, after all, to a sort of second-hand 
diluted Judaism, a religion of cup-washing, 
and phylacteries, and new moons, and sabbaths, 
and daily sacrifices. However, that's neither 
here nor there. I won't hand you over. Miss 
Briggs, to any of those poor benighted people. 
No, nor to any religious people at all. It 
wouldn't suit you : you want to be well out of it. 
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I know the very place for you. There are 
the Baumanns : they'd be glad to let a room : 
Baumann's a German refugee, and a friend of 
Ernest's : a good man, but a secularist. They 
wouldn't bother you with any religion: poor 
things, they haven't got any, Mrs. Bauraann's 
an excellent woman — educated, too ; no ob- 
jection at all in any way to the Baumanns. 
They're people I like and respect immensely — 
every good quaUty they have; and I'm often 
grieved to think such excellent people should 
be deprived of the comfort and pleasure of 
believing. But, then, so's my dear brother 
Ernest ; and you know, they're none the worse 
for it, apparently, any of them : indeed, I don't 
know that there's anybody with whom I can 
talk more sympathetically on spiritual matters 
than dear Ernest. Depend upon it, most of 
the most spiritually-minded people nowadays 
are outside all the churches altogether.' 

Selah listened in blank amazement to this 
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singular avowal of heterodox opiuion from au 
obviously religious person. What Konald Le 
Breton could be she couldn't imagine ; and she 
thought with an inward smile of the very 
different way in which her friends at Hastings 
would have discussed the spiritual character of 
a wicked secularist. 

Just at that moment a latch-key turned 
lightly in the street door, and two sets of 
footsteps came down the passage to Lady Le 
Breton's little back breakfast-room. One set 
turned up the staircase, the other halted for a 
second at the breakfast-room doorway. Then 
the door opened gently, and Herbert Le 
Breton and Selah Briggs stood face to face 
again in blank astonishment. 

There was a moment's pause, as Selah rose 
with burning cheeks from the chair where she 
was sitting ; and neither spoke a word as they 
looked with eyes of mutual suspicion and 
dislike into each other's faces. At last Herbert 
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Le Breton turned with some acerbity to his 
brother Ronald, and asked in a voice of affected 
contempt, ' Who is this woman ? ' 

* This lady's name is Miss Briggs,' Eonald 
answered, pointedly, but, of course, quite 
innocently. 

*I needn't ask you who this man is,' 
Selah said, with bitter emphasis. ^ It's Herbert 
Walters.' 

A horrible light burst in upon Eonald 
instantaneously as she uttered the name; but 
he could not believe it ; he would not believe 
it : it was too terrible, too incredible. ' No, 
no,' he said falteringly, turning to Selah ; ' you 
must be mistaken. This is not Mr. Walters. 
This is my brother, Herbert Le Breton/ 

Selah gazed into Herbert's slinking eyes 
with a concentrated expression of scorn and 
disgust. ' Then he gave me a false name,' she 
said, slowly, fronting him like a tigress. * He 
gave me a false name, it seems, from the very 
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beginning. All through, the false wretch, all 
through, he actually meant to deceive me. He 
laid his vile scheme for it beforehand. I 
never wish to see you again, you miserable cur, 
Herbert Le Breton, if that's your real name at 
last. I never wish to see you again : but I'm 
glad I've done it now by accident, if it were only 
to inflict upon you the humiliation of knowing 
that I have measured the utmost depth of your 
infamy ! You mean, common, false scoundrel, 
I have measured to the bottom the depth of 
your infamy ! ' 

^ Oh, don't,' Ronald said imploringly, laying 
his hand upon her arm. ' He deserves it, no 
doubt ; but don't glory over his humiliation.' 
He had no need to ask whether she spoke the 
truth ; his brother's livid and scarlet face was 
evidence enough against him. 

Herbert, however, answered nothing. He 
merely turned angrily to Eonald. 'I won't 
bandy words,' he said constrainedly in his 
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coldest tone, * with this infamous woman whom 
you have brought here on purpose to insult 
me ; but I must request you to ask her to leave 
the house immediately. Your mother's home 
is no place to which to bring people of such a 
character/ 

As he spoke, the door opened again, and 
Lady Le Breton, attracted by the sound of 
angry voices, entered unexpectedly. ' What 
does all this riot mean, Herbert?' she asked, 
imperiously. *Who on earth is this young 
woman that Eonald has brought into my own 
house, actually without my permission ? ' 

Herbert whispered a few words quietly into 
her ear, and then left the room hurriedly with 
a stiff and formal bow to his brother Eonald. 
Lady Le Breton turned round to the culprit 
severely. 

* Disgraceful, Eonald ! ' she cried in her 
sternest and most angry voice ; ' perfectly 
disgraceful ! You aid and abet this wretched 
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creature — ^whose object is only to extort money 
by false pretences out of your brother Herbert, 
— you aid and abet her in her abominable 
stratagems, and you even venture to introduce 
her clandestinely into my own breakfast-room. 
I wonder you're not ashamed of yourself. What 
on earth can you mean by such extraordinary, 
such un-Christian conduct ? Go to your own 
room this moment, sir, and ask this young 
woman to leave the house immediately.' 

' I shall go without being asked,' Selah said, 
proudly, her big eyes flashing defiance haughtily 
into Lady Le Breton's. ' I don't know who 
you all may be, or what this gentleman who 
brought me here may have to do with you : 
but if you are in any way connected with that 
wretch Herbert Le Breton, who called himself 
Herbert Walters for the sake of deceiving me, 
I don't want to have anything further to say to 
any of the whole pack of you. Please stand out 
of my way,' she went on to Ronald, * and I shall 
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have done with you all together this very 
instant. I wish to God I had never seen a 
single one of you.' 

* No, no, not just yet, please,' Eonald put in 
hastily. ' You mustn't go just yet, I implore you, 
I beg of you, till I have explained to my mother, 
before you, how this all happened ; and then, 
when you go, I shall go with you. Though I 
have the misfortune to be the brother of the man 
who gave you a false name in order to deceive 
you, I trust you will still allow me to help you 
as far as I am able, and to take you to my 
German friends of whom I spoke to you.' 

* Ronald,' Lady Le Breton cried, in her 
most commanding tone, * you must have taken 
leave of your senses. How dare you keep this 
person a moment longer in my house against 
my wish, when even she herself is anxious to 
quit it ? Let her go at once, let her go at once, 
sir.' 

'No, mother,' Eonald answered firmly. 
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* We are commanded in the Word to obey our 
parents in all things, *' in the Lord." I think 
you've forgotten that proviso, mother, " in the 
Lord " Now, mother, I will tell you all about 
it' And then, in a rapid sketch, Eonakl, with 
his back planted solidly against the door, told 
his mother briefly all he knew about Selah 
Briggs, how he had found her, how he had 
brought her home not knowing who she was, 
and how she had recognised Herbert as her 
imfaithful lover. Lady Le Breton, when she 
saw that escape was practically impossible, flung 
herself back in an easy-chair, where she swayed 
herself backward and forward gently all the 
while, without once lifting her eyes towards 
Eonald, and sighed impatiently from time to 
time audibly, as if the story merely bored her. 
As for poor Selah, she stood upright in front of 
Eonald without a word, looking neither to tbe 
right nor to the left, and waiting eagerly for 
the story to be finished. 
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When Konald had eaid his say, Lady Le 
Breton looked up at last and said simply, with 
a pretended yawn, ' Now, Eonald, will you go 
to your own room ? ' 

* I will not,' Eonald answered, in a soft 
whisper. ' I will go with this lady to the 
rooms of which I have spoken to her.' 

' Then,' Lady Le Breton said coldly, ' you 
shall not return here. It seems I'm to lose all 
ray children, one after another, by their extra- 
ordinary rebelliousness ! ' 

' By your own act — ^yes,' Eonald answered, 
very calmly. ' You forgot that last Thursday 
was my birthday, I dare say, mother ; but I 
didn't forget it: it was; and I came of age 
then. I'm my own master now. I've stopped 
here as long as I could, mother, because of the 
commandment : but I can't stop here any 
longer. I shall go to Ernest's for to-night as 
soon as I've got rooms for this lady.' 

*Good evening,' Lady Le Breton said, bow- 
ing frigidly, without another word. 
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' Good evening, mother/ Ronald replied, m 
his natural voice. ' Miss Briggs, will you come 
with me? I'm very sorry that this unhappy 
scene should have been inflicted upon you 
against my will ; but I hope and pray that you 
won't have lost all confidence in my wish 
to help you, in spite of these unfortunate 
accidents.' 

Selah followed him blindly, in a dazzled 
fashion, out on to the flagstones of Epsilon 
Terrace. 

* Dear me, dear me,' moaned Lady Le 
Breton, sinking back vacantly once more, with 
an air of resignation after her eflbrts, into the 
easy-chair ; ' was there ever a mother so 
plagued and burdened with imnatural and un- 
dutiful sons as I am ? If it weren't for dear 
Herbert, I'm sure I don't know what I should 
ever do between them. Konald, too, who 
always pretended to be so very, very religious ! 
To think that he should go and uphold the 
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word of a miserable, abandoned, improper 
adventuress against his own brother Herbert I 
Atrocious, perfectly atrocious ! Where on earth 
he can have picked up such a woman I'm 
positively at a loss to imagine. But it's exactly 
like his poor dear father: I remember once 
when we were stationed at MoozujQfernugger, 
in the North- West Provinces, with the 14th 
Bengal, poor Owen absolutely insisted on 
taking up the case of some Eurasian woman, 
who pretended she'd been badly treated by 
young Walker of our regiment ! I call it quite 
improper — almost unseemly — to meddle in the 
affairs of such people. I dare say Herbert has 
had something or other to say to this horrid 
gii'l ; young men will be young men, and in the 
army we know how to make allowances for 
that sort of thing : but that Eonald should 
positively think of bringing such a pei*son into 
my breakfast- room is not to be heard of. 
Eonald's a pure Le Breton — that's undeniable, 
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thank goodness ; not a single one of the good 
Whitaker points to be found in all his nature. 
However, poor dear Sir Owen, in spite of all 
his nonsense, was at least an officer and a 
gentleman ; whereas the nonsense these boys 
have picked up at Oxford and among their 
German refugee people is both irreligious, and, 
I may even say, indecent, or, to put it in the 
mildest way, indecorous. I wish with all my 
heart I'd never sent them to Oxford. I've 
always thought that if only Ernest had gone 
in for a direct commission, he'd soon have got 
all that absurd revolutionary rubbish knocked 
out of him in a mess-room ! But it's a great 
comfort to me to think I have one real blessing 
in dear Herbert, who's just buch a son as any 
mother might well be thoroughly proud of in 
every way ! ' 

While Lady Le Breton was thus communing 
with herself in the breakfast-room, and while 
Herbert was trying to patch up a hollow truce 
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with his own much-bruised self-respect in his 
own bedroom, Eonald was taking poor dazed 
and wearied Selah round to the refuge of the 
Baumanns' hospitable roof. As soon as that 
matter was temporarily arranged to the mutual 
satisfaction of all the parties concerned, Eonald 
walked over alone to Ernest's httle lodgings at 
HoUoway. He would sleep there that night, 
and send round a letter to Amelia, the house- 
maid, in the morning, asking her to pack up 
his things and forward them at once to Mrs. 
Halliss's. For himself, he did not propose, 
unless circumstances compelled it, again to 
enter his mother's rooms, except by her own 
express invitation. After all, he thought, even 
his little income, if clubbed with Edie and 
Ernest's, would probably help them all to live 
now in tolerable comfort. 

So he told Edie all his story, and Edie 

istened to it with an approving smile. 'I 

think, dear Eonald,' she said, taking his hand 
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in hers, * you did quite right— quite as Ernest 
himself would have done under the circum- 
stances.' 

^Where's Ernest?' asked Eonald, half 
smiling at that naive wifely standard of right 
conduct. 

* Gone with Mr. Berkeley to the trial,' Edie 
answered. 

* The trial 1 What trial?' 

'Oh, don't you know? Herr Maxs. 
They're trying him to-day for uttering a sedi- 
tious hbel and inciting to murder the chief of 
the Third Section at St. Petersburg.' 

' But he said nothing at all,' Eonald cried 
in astonishment. *I read the article myself. 
He said nothing that any Englishman mightn't 
have said under the same circumstances. 
Why, I could have written the libel, as they 
call it, myself, even, and I'm not much of a 
politician either 1 They can't ever be trying 
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him in a country like England for anything so 
ridiculously little as that ! ' 

' But they are/ Edie answered quietly ; 
' and dear Ernest's dreadfully afraid the verdict 
will go against him/ 

' Nonsense/ Eonald answered with natural 
confidence. * No English jury would ever con- 
vict a man for speaking up like that against an 
odious and abominable tyranny.' 

Very late in the afternoon, Ernest and 
Berkeley returned to the lodgings. Ernest's 
face was white with excitement, and his lips 
were trembling violently with suppressed emo- 
tion. His eyes were red and swollen. Edie 
hardly needed to ask in a breathless whisper of 
Arthur Berkeley, ' What verdict ? ' 

* Guilty,' Arthur Berkeley answered with a 
look of unfeigned horror and indignation. He 
had learnt by this time quite to take the com- 
munistic view of such questions. 

'Guilty,' Ronald cried, jumping up from 
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his chair in astonishment ' Impossible ! And 

what sentence ? ' 

* Twelve months' hard labour/ Berkeley 

answered, slowly and remorsefully. 

' An atroQious sentence ! ' Bonald exclaimed, 
turning red with excitement. * An abominable 
sentence! A most malignant and vindictive 
sentence ! Who was the judge, Arthur ? ' 

' Bassenthwaite,' Berkeley replied half under 
his breath. 

' And may the Lord have mercy upon his 
soul ! ' said Bonald solemnly. 

But Ernest never said a single word. He 
only sat down and ate his supper in silence, 
like one stunned and dazzled. He didn't even 
notice Eonald's coming. And Edie knew by 
his quick breath and his face alternately flushed 
and pallid that there would be another crisis 
in his gathering complaint before the next 
morning. 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 

TELL IT NOT IN GATE. 

As they sat silent in that little sitting-room after 
supper, a double knock at the door suddenly 
announced the arrival of a telegram for Ernest. 
He opened it with trembling fingers. It was 
from Lancaster : — ' Come down to the oflGice at 
once. Schurz has been sentenced to a year's 
imprisonment, and we want a leader about him 
for to-morrow.' The telegram roused Ernest 
at once from his stupefied lethargy. Here was 
a chance at last of doing something for Max 
Schurz and for the cause of freedom ! Here 
was a chance of waking up aU England to a 
sense of the horrible crime it had just commit- 
ted through the voice of its duly accredited 
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judicial mouthpiece I The country was trem- 
bliDg on the brink of an abyss, and he, Ernest 
Le Breton, might just be in time to save it. 
The Home Secretary must be compelled by the 
unanimous clamour of thirty millions of free 
working people to redress the gross mjustice 
of the law in sendmg Max Schurz, the greatest, 
noblest, and purest-minded of mankind, to a 
common felon's prison ! Nothing else on earth 
could have moved Ernest, jaded and dispirited 
as he was at that moment, to the painful exer- 
tion of writing a newspaper leader after the 
day's fatigues and excitements, except the 
thought that by doing so he might not only 
blot out this national disgrace, as he considered 
it, but might also help to release the martyr of 
the people's rights from his incredible, unspeak- 
able punishment. Flushed and feverish though 
he was, he rose straight up from the table, 
handed the telegram to Edie without a word, 
and started off alone to hail a hansom cab and 
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drivfi down immediately to the office. Arthur 
Berkeley, fearful of what might happen to him 
in his present excited state, stole out after him 
quietly, and followed him unperceived in 
another hansom at a little distance. 

When Ernest got to the ' Morning Intelli- 
gence ' buildings, he was shown up at once into 
the editorial room. He expected to find Mr. 
Lancaster at the same white heat of indignation 
as himself; but to his immense surprise he 
actually found him in the usual sleepy languid 
condition of apathetic impartiality. ' I wired 
for you, Le Breton,' the impassive editor said 
calmly, * because I understand you know all 
about this man Schurz, who has just got his 
twelve months' imprisonment this evening. I 
suppose, of course, you've heard already all 
about it.' 

'I've been at the trial all day,' Ernest 
answered, ' and myself heard the verdict and 
sentence.' 
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' Good/ Mr. Lancaster said, with a dreamy- 
touch of approval in his tone. That's good 
journalism, certainly, and very smart of you. 
Helps you to give local colour and realistic 
touches to the matter. But you ought to have 
called in here to see me immediately. We shall 
have a regular reporter's report of the trial, 
of course ; but reporters' reports are fearfully 
and wonderfully Kfeless. K you like, besides 
the leader^ you might work up a striking 
headed article on the Scene in Court. This is 
an important case, and we want something 
more about it than mere writing, you know ; 
a little about the man himself and his perso- 
nal history, which Berkeley tells me you're 
well acquainted with. He's written something 
called 'Gold and the Proletariate,' or what- 
ever it is; just tell our readers all about 
it. As to the leader, say what you like in it 
— of course I shall look over the proof, and 
tone it down a bit to suit the taste of our public 
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— we appeal mainly to the mercantile middle 
class, I need hardly say ; but you know the 
general policy of the paper, and you can just 
write what you think best, subject to subsequent 
editorial revision. Get to work at once, please, 
as the articles are wanted immediately, and, 
send down slips as fast as they're written to the 
printers.' 

Ernest could hardly contain his surprise at 
Mr. Lancaster's calmness under such unheard 
of circumstances — when the whole laborious 
fabric of British liberties was tottering visibly to 
its base — but he wisely concluded to himself 
that the editor had to see articles written 
about every possible subject every evening — 
from a European convulsion to a fire at a 
theatre, — and that use must have made it in 
him a property ot easiness. When a man's 
obliged to work himself up perpetually into a 
state of artificial excitement about every railway 
accident, explosion, shipwreck, earthquake, or 
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volcanic eruption, in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and the islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
why then, Ernest charitably said to himself, 
his sympathies must naturally end by getting 
a trifle callous, especially when he's such a 
very apathetic person to start with as this 
laconic editorial Lancaster. So he turned 
into the little bare box devoted to his tempo- 
rary use, and began writing with perfectly 
unexampled and extraordinary rapidity at his 
leader and his article about the injured and 
martyred apostle of the slighted communistic 
religion. 

It was only a few months since Ernest had> 
with vast toil and forethought, spun slowly out 
his maiden newspaper article on the Italian 
organ boy, and now he found himself, to his 
own immense surprise, coyering sheet after 
sheet of paper in feverish haste with a long 
account of Max Schurz's splendid life and 
labours, and with a really fervid and eloquent 
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appeal to the English* people not to suffer such 
a man as he to go helplessly and hopelessly 
to an Enghsh prison, at the bare bidding of a 
foreign despot. He never stopped for one 
moment to take thought or to correct what he 
had written ; in the excitement of the moment 
his pen travelled along over the paper as if 
inspired, and he found the words and thoughts 
thronging his brain almost faster than his 
lagging hand could suffice to give them visible 
embodiment. As each page was thrown off 
hurriedly, he sent it down, still pale and wet, 
to the printers in the office; and before two 
o'clock in the morning, he had full proofs of 
all he had written sent up to him for final 
correction. It was a stirring and vigorous 
leader, he felt quite certain himself as he read 
it over; and he thought with a swelling breast 
that it would appear next day, with all the 
impersonal authority of the 'Morning Intelli- 
gence ' stamped upon its face, at ten thousand 
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English breakfast tables, where it might rouse 
the people in their millions to protest sternly 
before it was too late against this horrid viola- 
tion of our cherished and boasted national 
hospitaUty. 

Meanwhile, Arthur Berkeley had stopped 
at the office, and run in hastily for five minutes' 
talk with the terrible editor. 'Don't say 
anything to shock Le Breton, I beg of you, 
Lancaster,' he said, 'about this poor man 
Schurz who has just been sent for a year to 
prison. It's a very hard case, and I'm awfully 
sorry for the man myself, though that's neither 
here nor there. I can see from your face that 
you, for your part, don't sympathise with him ; 
but at any rate, don't say anything about it to 
hurt Le Breton's feelings. He's in a dreadfiiUy 
feverish and excited condition this evening; 
Max Schurz has always been to him almost 
like a father, and he naturally takes his sentence 
very bitterly to heart. To tell you the truth, I 
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regret it a great deal myself; I know a little 
of Schurz, through Le Breton, and I know 
what a well-meaning, ardent, enthusiastic per- 
son he really is, and how much good actually 
underlies all his chaotic socialistic notions. 
But at any rate, I do beg of you, don't say 
anything to further excite and hurt poor Le 
Breton.' 

* Certainly not,' the editor answered, smooth- 
ing his large hands softly one over the other. 
* Certainly not ; though I confess, as a practical 
man, I don't sympathise in the least with this 
preposterous German refugee fellow. So far 
as I can learn, he's been at the bottom of half 
the revolutionary and insurrectionary move- 
ments of the last twenty years — a regular out- 
and-out professional socialistic incendiary.' 

'You wouldn't say so,' Berkeley replied 
quietly, * if you'd seen more of him, Lancaster.' 
But, being a man of the world, and having 
come mainly on Ernest's account, he didn't 
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care to press the abstract question of Herr 
Max's political sincerity any further. 

* Well/ the editor went on, a little testily; 
' be that as it may, I won't discuss the subject 
with your friend Le Breton, who's really a nice, 
enthusiastic young fellow, I think, as far as IVe 
seen him. I'll simply let him write to-night 
whatever he pleases, and make the necessary 
alterations in proof afterwards, without talking 
it over with him personally at all. That'll 
avoid any needless discussion and ruffling of 
his supersensitive communistic feelings. Poor 
fellow, he looks very ill indeed to-night. I'm 
really extremely sorry for him.' 

' When will he be finished ? ' asked Arthur. 

' At two,' the editor answered. 

' I'll send a cab for him,' Arthur said ; 
' therell be none about at that hour, probably. 
Will you kindly tell him it's waiting for him.' 

At two o'clock or a little after, Ernest 
drove home with hLs heart on fire, full of 
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eagerness and swelling hope for to-morrow 
morning He found Edie waiting for him, 
late as it was, with a little bottle of wine — 
an unknown luxury at Mrs. Halliss's lodgings 
— ^and such light supper as she thought he could 
manage to swallow in his excitement. Ernest 
drank a glass of the wine, but left the supper 
untasted. Then he went to bed, and tossed 
about uneasily till morning. He couldn't sleep 
through his anxiety to see his great leader 
appear in all the added dignity of printer's ink 
and rouse the slumbering world of England up 
to a due sense of Max Schurz's wrongs and the 
law's incomprehensible iniquity. 

Before seven, he rose very quietly, dressed 
himself without saying a word, imd stole out 
to buy an early copy of the ' Morning Intelli- 
gence.' He got one at the small tobacconist's 
shop round the comer, where he had taken his 
first hint for the Italian organ-boy leader. It 
was with difficulty that he could contain himr 
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self till he was back in Mrs. Halliss's little 
front parlour ; and there he tore open the paper 
eagerly, and turned to the well-remembered 
words at the beginning of his desperate appeal- 
ing article. He could recollect the very run 
of every clause and word he had written : ' No 
Englishman can read without a thrill of right- 
eous indignation,' it began, ' the sentence passed 
last night upon Max Schurz, the author of that 
remarkable economical work, "Gold and the 
Proletariate." Herr Schurz is one of those 
numerous refugees from German despotism who 
have taken advantage of the hospitable wel- 
come usually afforded by England to the op- 
pressed of all creeds or nations ' — and so forth, 
and so forth. Where was it, now.? Yes, 
that was it, in the place of honour, of course 
— the first leader under the clock in the 
'Morning Intelligence/ His eye caught at 
once the opening key- words, ' No Enghshman.' 
Sinking down into the easy-chair by the flowers 
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in the window he prepared to run it through 
at his leisure with breathless anxiety. 

* No Englishman can read without a feeling 
of the highest approval the sentence passed 
last night upon Max Schurz, the author of that 
misguided economical work, "Gold and the 
Proletariate." Herr Schurz is one of those 
numerous refugees from German authority, 
who have taken advantage of the hospitable 
welcome usually afforded by England to the 
oppressed of all creeds or nations, in order to 
hatch plots in security against the peace of 
sovereigns or governments with which we 
desire always to maintain the most amicable 
and cordial relations.' Ernest's eyes seemed 
to fail him. The type on the paper swam 
wildly before his bewildered vision. What on 
earth could this mean ? It was his own leader, 
indeed, with the very rhythm and cadence of 
the sentences accurately preserved, but with all 
the adjectives and epithets so ingeniously altered 
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that it was turned into a crushing condemnation 
of Max Schurz, his principles, his conduct, and 
his ethical theories. From beginning to end, 
the article appealed to the common-sense of 
intelligent Englishmen to admire the dignity 
of the law in thus vindicating itself against the 
atrocious schemes of a dangerous and ungrate- 
fiil political exile who had abused the hos- 
pitality of a great free country to concoct vile 
plots against the persons of friendly sovereigns 
and innocent ministers on the European con- 
tinent. 

Ernest laid down the paper dreamily, and 
leant back for a moment in his chair, to let his 
brain recover a Uttle from the reeling dizziness 
of that crushing disappointment. Then he 
turned in a giddy mechanical fashion to the 
headed article on the fourth page. There the 
self-same style of treatment met once more his 
astonished gaze. All the minute facts as to 
Max Schurz's history and personality were 
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carefully preserved; the description of his 
simple artisan life, his modest household, his 
Sunday evening receptions, his great following 
of earnest and enthusiastic refugees — every 
word of all this, which hardly anyone else 
could have equally well supplied, was retained 
intact in the published copy; yet the whole 
spirit of the thing had utterly evaporated, or 
rather had been perverted into the exact oppo- 
site unsympathetic channel. Where Ernest 
had written ' enthusiasm,' Lancaster had simply 
altered the word to ' fanaticism ; ' where Ernest 
had spoken of Herr Max's 'single-hearted 
devotion,' Lancaster had merely changed the 
phrase into ' undisguised revolutionary ardour.' 
The whole paper was one long sermon against 
Max Schurz's Utopian schemes, imputing to 
him not only folly but even positive criminality 
as well. We all know how we all in England 
look upon the foreign political refugee — a man 
to be hit again with impunity, because he has 
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no friends; but to Ernest, who had lived so 
long in his own little socialistic set, the dis- 
covery that people could openly say such 
things against his chosen apostle at the very 
moment of his martyrdom, was a hideous and 
blinding disillusionment. He put the paper 
down upon the table once more, and buried 
his face helplessly between his burning hands. 

The worst of it all was this : if Herr Max 
ever saw those articles he would naturally con- 
clude that Ernest had been guilty of the basest 
treachery, and that too on the very day when 
he most needed the aid and sympathy of all his 
followers. With a thrill of horror he thought 
in his own soul that the great leader might 
suspect him for an hour of being the venal 
Judas of the little sect. 

How Ernest ever got through that weary 
day he did not know himself ; nothing kept him 
up through it except his burning indignation 
against Lancaster's abominable conduct. About 
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eleven o'clock, Arthur Berkeley called in to see 
him. 'I'm afraid youVe been a little disap- 
pointed,' he said, 'about the turn Lancaster 
has given to your two articles. He told me 
he meant to alter the tone so as to suit the 
policy of the paper, and I see he's done so 
very thoroughly. You can't look for much 
sympathy from commonplace, cold, calculating 
Englishmen for enthusiastic natures like Herr 
Max's.' 

Ernest turned to him in blank amaze- 
ment. He had expected Berkeley to be as 
angry as himself at Lancaster's shameful mu- 
tilation of his appealing leader ; and he found 
now that even Berkeley accepted it as an 
ordinary incident in the course of journalistic 
business. Hi& heart sank within him as he 
thought how little hope there could be of Herr 
Max's liberation, when even his own familiar 
friend Berkeley looked upon the matter in such 
a casual careless fashion. 
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* I shall never write another word for the 
" Morning Intelligence," he cried vehemently, 
after a moment's pause. * If we starve for it, I 
shall never write another word in that wicked, 
abominable, dishonourable paper. I can die 
easily enough, heaven knows, without a mur- 
mur : but I can't be disloyal to dear Herr Max, 
and to all my innate ingrained principles/ 

* Don't say that, Ernest,' Berkeley answered 
gently. 'Think of Mrs. Le Breton and the 
baby. The luxury of starvation for the sake 
of a cause is one you might venture to allow 
yourself if you were alone in the world as I 
am, but not one which you ought to force un- 
willingly upon your wife and children. You've 
been getting a trifle more practical of late 
under the. spur of necessity; don't go and 
turn impossible again, at the supreme moment. 
Whatever happens, it's your plain duty to go 
on writing for the " Morning Intelligence." You 
say with your own hand only what you think 
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and believe yourself: the editor alone is re- 
sponsible for the final policy of the paper/ 

Ernest only muttered slowly to himself, 
' Never, never, never ! ' 

Still, though the first attempt had failed, 
Ernest did not wholly give up his hopes of doing 
something towards the release of Herr Max from 
that unutterable imprisonment. He drew up 
a form of petition to the Home Secretary, in 
which he pointed out the reasons for setting 
aside the course of the law in the case of this 
particular political prisoner. With feverish 
anxiety he ran about London for the next two 
days, trying to get influential signatures to 
his petition, and to rouse the people in their 
millions to demand the release of the popular 
martyr. Alas for the stohd indifference of the 
British public ! The people in their millions sat 
down to eat and drink, and rose up to play, 
exactly as if nothing unusual in any way had 
happened. Most of them had never heard at all 
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of Herr Max, or of ' Gold and the Proletariate,' 
and those who had heard understood for the most 
part that he was a bad lot who was imprisoned 
for trying nefariously to blow up the Emperor 
of Eooshia. Crowds of people nightly besieged 
the doors of the Ambiguities and the Marl-^ 
borough, to hear the fate of ' The Primate of 
Fiji ' and ' The Duke of Bermondsey ; ' but very 
few among the millions took the trouble to sign 
their names to Ernest Le Breton's despairing 
petition. Even the advanced radicals of the 
market-place, the men who figured largely at 
Trafalgar Square meetings and Agricultural 
Labourers' Unions, feared to damage their 
reputation for moderation and sobriety by 
getting themselves mixed up with a continen- 
tal agitator like this man Schurz that people 
were talking about. The Irish members ex- 
pressed a pious horror of the very word dyna- 
mite : the working-man leaders hummed and 
hawed, arid regretted their inability, in their 
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very delicate position, to do anything which 
might seera like countenancing Eussian nihi- 
lism. In the end, Ernest sent in his petition 
with only half a dozen unknown signatures ; 
and the Home Secretary's private prompter 
threw it into the waste-paper basket entire, 
without even taking the trouble to mention 
its existence to his harassed and overburdened 
chief. Just a Marylebone communist refugee 
in prison I How could a statesman with half 
the bores and faddists of England on his troubled 
hands, find time to look at uninfluential peti- 
tions about an insignificant worthless nobody 
like that ? 

So gentle, noble-natured, learned Herr 
Max went to prison and served his year there 
uncomplainingly, like any other social male- 
factor ; and Society talked about his case with 
languid interest for nearly a fortnight, and then 
straightway found a new sensation, and forgot 
all about him. But there are three hundred 
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•and sixty-five days of twenty-four hours each 
in every year ; and for every one of those days 
Herr Max and Herr Max's friends never forgot 
for an hour together that he was in prison. 

And at the end of the week Ernest got a 
letter from Lancaster, enclosing a cheque for 
eight guineas. That is a vast sum of money, 
eight guineas : just think of all the bread, and 
meat, and tea, and clothing one can buy with it 
for a small family ! ' My dear Le Breton,' the 
editor wrote — in his own hand, too ; a rare 
honour ; for he was a kindly man, and he had 
learned, much to his surprise, firom Arthur 
Berkeley, that Ernest was angry at his treatment 
of the Schurzian leader : ' My dear Le Breton, 
I enclose cheque for eight guineas, for your two 
articles. I hope you didn't mind the way I 
was obliged to cut them up in some unessential 
details, so as to suit the policy of the paper. I 
kept whatever was really most distinctive as 
embodying special information in them. You 
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know we are above all things strictly moderate* 
Please send us another social shortly.' 

It was a kind letter, undoubtedly a kind 
and kindly-meant letter: but Ernest flung it 
from him as though he had been stung by a 
serpent or a scorpion. Then he handed the 
cheque to Edie in solemn silence, to see what 
she would do with it. He merely wanted to 
try her constancy. For himself, he would have 
felt like a Judas indeed if he had taken and 
used their thirty pieces of silver. 

Edie looked at the cheque intently and 
sighed a deep sigh of regret. How could she 
do otherwise ? They w^ere so very poor, and 
it was such an immense sum of money I Then 
ghe rose quietly without saying a word, and 
lighted a match from the box on the mantel- 
piece. She held the cheque firmly between her 
finger and thumb till it was nearly burnt, and 
let it drop slowly at last into the empty fireplace. 
Ernest rose up and kissed her tenderly. The 
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leaden weight of the thirty pieces of salver was 
fairly off their united conscience. They had 
made what reparation they could for the evil of 
that unhappy, undesigned leader. After all 
Ernest had wasted the last remnant of his 
energy on one eventful evening, all for nothing. 

As Edie sat looking wistfully at the smoul- 
dering fragments of the burnt cheque, Ernest 
roused her again by saying quietly, * To-day's 
Saturday. Have we got anything for to- 
morrow's dinner, Edie ? ' 

' Nothing,' Edie answered, simply. ' How 
much money have you left, Ernest ? ' 

' Sixpence,' Ernest said, without needing to 
consult his empty purse for confirmation — he 
had counted the pence, as they went, too care- 
ftdly for that already. *Edie I'm afraid we 
must go at last to the poor man's banker till I 
can get some more money.' 

* Oh, Ernest — not — not — ^not the pawn- 
broker ! ' 
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' Yes, Edie, the pawnbroker/ 

The tears came quickly into Edie's eyes, 
but she answered nothing. They must have 
food, and there was no other way open before 
them. They rose together and went quietly 
into the bedroom. There they gathered to- 
gether the few little trinkets and other things 
that might be of use to them, and Ernest took 
down his hat from the stand to go out with 
them to the pawnbroker's. 

As he turned out he was met energetically 
on the landing by a stout barricade from good 
Mrs. Halliss. * No, sir, not you, sir/ the land- 
lady said firmly, trying to take the parcel from 
him as he went towards the door. * I beg your 
pardon, sir, for 'avin' over eard what wasn't 
meant for me to 'ear, no doubt, but I couldn't 
'elp it, sir, and John an' me can't allow nothink 
of this sort, we can't. We're used to this sort 
o' things, sir, John and me is ; but you and 
the dear lady isn't used to 'em, sir, and didn't 
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bought to be neither, and John an' me can't 
allow it, not anyhow/ 

Ernest turned scarlet with shame, but could 
say nothing. Edie only whispered softly, 
' Dear, dear Mrs. Halliss, we're so sorry, but 
we can't help it.' 

* 'Elp it, ma'am,' said Mrs. Halliss, herself 
almost crying, ' nor there ain't no reason why 
you should try to 'elp it neither. As I says to 
John, " John," says I, " there ain't no 'arm in it, 
noways," says I, " but I can't stand by," says I, 
" and see them two poor dear young creechurs," 
meanin' no offence, ma'am, " a-pawnin' of their 
own jewelry and things to go and pay for their 
Sunday's dinner." And John, 'e says, says 'e, 
" Quite right, Martha," says 'e ; " don't let 'em, 
my dear," says 'e. " The Lord has prospered us 
a bit in our 'imible way, Martha," says 'e, " and 
we ain't got no cause to want, we ain't ; and 
if the dear lady and the good gentleman 
wouldn't take it as a liberty," says 'e, " it 'ud 
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be better they should just borrer a pound or 
two for a week from us," says 'e, beggin' your 
pardon, ma'am, for 'intin' of it, " than that there 
Mr. Le Breting, as ain't accustomed to such 
places nohow, should go a-makin' acquaintance, 
for the fiist time of his hfe, as you may say, 
with the inside of a pawnbroker's shop," says 'e. 
" John," says I, " it's my belief the lady and 
gentleman 'ud be insulted," says I, " though 
they are the sweetest unassoomin'est young 
gentlefolk I ever did see," says I, " if we were 
to go astin' them to accept the loan of money 
from the likes of you and me, John, as is no 
better, by the side of them, nor old servants, 
in the manner o' speakin'." " Insulted," says 
'e ; " not a bit of it, they needn't, Martha," says 
'e, " for I knows the ways of the aristocracy," 
says 'e, " and I knows as there's many a gentle- 
man as owns 'is own 'osses and 'is own 'ounds as 
isn't afraid to borrer a pound or so from 'is own 
coachman, or even from 'is own groom — not 
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but what to borrer from a groom is lowerinV' 
says 'e, " in a tempory emergency. Mind you, 
Martha," says 'e, " a tempory emergency is a 
thing as may 'appen to landed gentlefolks any 
day," says 'e. "It's like a 'ole in your coat 
made by a tear," says 'e ; "a haccident as may 
'appen to-morrer to the Prince of Wales Isself 
upon the 'untin' field," 'e says. " Well, then, 
John," says I, " I'll just go an' speak to 'em 
about it, this very minnit," says I, and if I might 
make so bold, ma'am, without seemin' too pre- 
sumptions, I should be very glad if you'd kindly 
allow me, ma'am, to lend Mr. Le Breting a. 
few suwerins till 'e gets 'is next remittances, 
ma'am.' 

Edie looked at Ernest, and Ernest looked 
at Edie and the landlady; and then they all 
three burst out crying together without fur- 
ther apology. Perhaps it was the old Adam 
left in Ernest a little ; but though he could 
stand kindness from Dr, Greatrex or from Mr. 
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Lancaster stoically enough, lie couldn't watch 
the humble devotion of those two honest-hearted 
simple old servants without a mingled thrill of 
shame and tenderness. ' Mrs. Halliss,' he said, 
catching up the landlady's hard red hand 
gratefully in his own, * you are too good and too 
kind, and too considerate for us altogether. I 
feel we have done nothing to deserve such great 
kindness from you. But I really don't think 
it would be right of us to borrow from you 
when we don't even know how long it may 
be before we're able to return your money or 
whether we shall ever be able to return it at all. 
We're so much obliged to you, so very very 
much obliged to you, dear Mrs. Halliss, but I 
think we ought as a matter of duty to pawn 
these few little things rather than run into debt 
which we've no fair prospect at present of ever 
redeeming.' 

^ HcLS you please, sir,' Mrs. Halliss said 
gently, wiping her eyes with her snow-white 
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apron, for she saw at once that Ernest really 
meant what he said. *Not that John an^tne 
would think of it for a minuit, sir, so long as 
you wouldn't mind our takin' the liberty ; but 
any'ow, sir, we can't allow you to go out your- 
self and go to the pawnbroker's. It ain't no fit 
place for the likes of you, sir, a pawnbroker's 
ain't, in all that low company; and I don't 
suppose you'd rightly know 'ow much to hask 
on the articles, neither. John, 'e ain't afeard 
of goin' ; an' 'e says, 'e insists upon it as 'e's to 
go, for 'e don't think, sir, for the Aonour of the 
'ouse, 'e says, sir, as a lodger of ours ought to 
be seen a-goin' to the pawnoroker's. Just you 
give them things right over to John, sir, and 

« 

'e'll get you a better price on 'em by a long 
way nor they'd ever think of giving a gentleman 
like you, sir.' 

Ernest fought off the question in a half- 
hearted fashion for a little while, but Mrs. Halliss 
insisted upon it, and after a short time Ernest 
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gave way, for to say the truth he had very 
vague ideas himself as to how he ought to 
proceed in a pawnbroking expedition. Mrs. 
Halliss ran down the kitchen stairs quickly, for 
fear he should change his mind as soon as her 
back was turned, and called out gaily to her 
husband in the first delight of her unexpected 
triumph. 

* John,' she cried, * — drat that man, where 
is 'e ? John, dear, you just putt your 'at on, 
and purtend to run round the corner a bit to 
Aston's the pawnbroker's. The Lord have 
mercy upon me for the stories I've been 
a-tellin' of 'em, but I couldn't bear to see them 
two pore things a-pawnin' their little bits of 
jewelry and sich, and Mr. Le Breting, too, 'im 
as ain't fit to go knockin' together with under- 
bred folks like pawnbrokers. So I told 'im as 
you'd take 'em round and pawn 'em for 'im 
yourself; not as I don't -suppose you've never 
pawned nothink in your 'ole life, John, least- 
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ways not since ever you an' me kep' company, 
for afore that I suppose you was purty much 
like other young men is, John, for all you 
shakes your 'ead at it now so innocent like, 
But you just run round, there's a dear, and 
make as if you was goin' to the pawnbroker's, 
and then you come straight 'ome again un- 
beknown to 'em. I ain't a goin' to let them 
two pore dears go pawnin' their things for a 
dinner nohow. You take them two suvverins 
out of your box, John, and putt away these 
'ere little things for the present time- till the 
pOTe souls is able to pay us, and if they never 
don't, small matter neither. Now you go fast^ 
John, there's a dear, and come back, and mind 
you give them two suvverins to Wt. Le Breting 
as natural like as ever you're able.* 

* Pawn 'em,' John said in a pitying voice, 
'no indeed, it ain't come to that yet, I 
should 'ope, that they need go a- pawnin' their 
effecks while we've got a suvverin or two laid 
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by in our box, Martha. Not as anybody need 
be ashamed of pawnin' on occasi9ns, for that 
matter, — I don't say as a reg'lar thing, but now 
an' then on occasions, as you may call it ; for 
even in the best dookal families, I've 'eard tell 
they 6?(? sometimes 'ave to pawn the dimonds, so 
that pawnin' ain't in the runnin' noways, bless 
you, as respects gentility. Not as I'd like to go 
into a pawnshop myself, Martha, as I've always 
been brought up respectable ; but when you send 
for Mr. Hattenborough to your own ressydence 
and say quite commandin' like, " 'Er Grace 'ud 
be obleeged if you'd wait upon 'er in Belgrave 
Square to hinspeck 'er dimonds as I want to 
raise the wind on 'em," why, that's quite another 
matter nat'rally.' 

When honest John came back in a few 
minutes and handed the two sovereigns over to 
Ernest, he did it with such an unblushing face 
as ra^'ght have won him applause on any stage 
for its perfect naturalness. *Lor' bless your 
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'eart, sir, lie said in answer to Ernest's shame- 
faced thanks, touching the place where his hat 
ought to be mechanically, ' it ain't nothing, sir, 
that ain't. If it weren't for the dookal faraihes 
of England, sir, it's my belief the pawnbrokin' 
business wouldn't be worth mentionin', in the 
manner o' speakin'. ' 

That evening, Ernest paced up and down 
the little parlour rather moodily for half an 
hour with three words ringing perpetually in 
his dizzy ears — ^the ^Ifever, never, never,' he 
had used so short a time since about the 
* Morning Intelligence.' He must get money 
somehow for Dot and Edie ! he must get money 
somehow to pay good Mrs. Halliss for their 
board and lodging ! There was only one way 
possible. Fight against it as he would, in the 
end he must come back to that inevitable con- 
clusion. At last he sat down with a gloomy 
face at the centre table, and pulled out a sheet 
of blank foolscap. 
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^ What are you going to do, Ernest ? ' Edie 
asked him. 

Ernest groaned. * I'm writing a social for 
the " Morning Intelligence," Edie,' he answered 
bitterly. 

'Oh, Ernest!' Edie said with a face of 
horror and surprise. ' Not after the shameful 
way they've treated poor Max Schurz ! ' 

Ernest groaned again. * There's nothing 

else to be done, Edie,' he said, looking up at 
her despondently. * I must earn money some- 
how to keep the house going.' 

It is the business of the truthful historian to 
narrate facts, not to palliate or extenuate the 
conduct of the various actors. Whether Ernest 
did right or wrong, at least he did it ; he wrote 
a playful social for Monday's * Morning Intelli- 
gence,' and carried it into the oflBce on Sunday 
afternoon himself, because there was no postal 
dfeUvery in the London district. 

That night, he lay awake once more for 
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hours together, tossing and turning, and reflect- 

9 , 

ing bitterly on his own baseness and his final 
moral downfall. Herbert was right, after all. 
The environment was beginning to conquer. 
He could hold out no longer. Herr Max was 
in prison ; the world was profoundly indifierent ; 
he himself had fallen away like Peter ; and tibere 
was nothing left for him now but to look about 
aud find himself a dishonourable grave. 

And Dot? And Edie? What was to be- 
come of them after ? Ah me, for the pity of it 
when a man cannot even crawl quietly into a 
comer and die in peace like a dog, without 
being tortured by fears and terrors beforehand 
as to what will come to those he loves far better 
than life when he himself is quietly dead and 
buried out of the turmoil ! 
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CHAPTER XXTX. 



A MAN AND A MAID. 



If Ernest and Edie had permitted it, Ronald 
Le Breton would have gone at once, after his 
coming of age, to club income and expenditure 
with his brother's household. But, as Edie 
justly remarked, when he proposed it, such a 
course would pretty nearly have amounted to 
clubbing Ms income with their expenditure ; and 
even in their last extreme of poverty that was 
an injustice which neither she nor her husband 
could possibly permit. Ronald needed all his 
little fortune for his own simple wants, and 
though they themselves starved, they couldn't 
bear to deprive him of the small luxuries which 
had grown into absolute necessaries for one so 
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feeble and weak. Indeed, ill as Ernest himself 
now was, he had never outgrown the fixed 
habit of regarding Konald as the invahd of the 
family ; and to have taken anything, though in 
the direst straits, from him, would have seemed 
like robbing the helpless poor of their bare 
necessities. So Konald was fain at last to take 
lodgings for himself with a neighbour of good 
Mrs. Halliss's, and only to share in Ernest's 
troubles to the small extent of an occasional 
loan, which Edie would have repaid to time if 
she had to go without their own poor little 
dinner for the sake of the repayment. 

Meanwhile, Eonald had another interest on 
hand which to his enthusiastic nature seemed 
directly imposed upon him by the finger of 
Providence — to provide a home and occupation 
for poor Selah, whom Herbert had cast aside 
as a legacy to him. As soon as he had got 
settled down to his own new mode of life in the 
Hollo way lodgings, he began to look about for 
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a fit place for the homeless girl — a place, 
he thought to himself, which must combine 
several special advantages; plenty of work- 
she wanted that to take her mind ofi* brooding ; 
good, honest, upright people; and, above all, 
no rehgion. Eonald recognised that last un- 
doubted requirement as of absolutely para- 
mount importance. * She'll stand any amount 
of talk or anything else from me^ he said to 
himself often, * because she knows I'm really 
in earnest; but she wouldn't stand it for a 
moment from those well-meaning, undiscrimi- 
nating, religious busy-bodies, who are so 
awfully anxious about other people's souls, 
though they never seem for a single minute to 
consider in any way other people's feelings/ 
After a httle careful hunting among his various 
acquaintances, however, he found at last a 
place that would exactly suit Selah at a sta- 
tioner's in Notting Hill ; and there he put her 
— with full confidence that Selah would do the 
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work entrusted to her well and ably, if not 
from conscientiousness, at least from personal 
pride, * which, after all,' Koland soliloquised 
dreamily, *is as good a substitute for the 
genuine article as one can reasonably expect 
to find in poor fallen human nature.' 

' I wish, Mr. Le Breton,' Selah said, quite 
timidly for her (maidenly reserve, it must be 
admitted, was not one of Selah Briggs's strong 
points), ' that I wasn't going to be quite so far 
away from you as Notting Hill. If I could 
see you sometimes, you know, I should feel 
that it might keep me more straight— keep me 
away from the river in future, I mean. I can't 
stand most people's preaching, but somehow, 
your preaching seems to do me more good 
than harm, really, which is just the exact 
opposite way, it seems to me, from everybody 
else's.' 

Eonald smiled sedately. 'I'm glad you 
want to see me sometimes,' he said, with a. 
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touch of something very like gallantry in his 
tone that was wholly unusual with him. 'I 
shall walk over every now and then, and look 
you up at your lodgings over yonder; and 
besides, you can come on Sundays to dear 
Edie's, and I shall be able to meet you there 
once a fortnight or thereabouts. But I'm not 
going to let you call me Mr. Le Breton any 
longer ; it isn't friendly : and, what's more, it 
isn't Christian. Why should there be these 
artifidal barriers between soul and soul, eh, 
Selah? I shall call you Selah in future: it 
seems more genuine and heartfelt, and un- 
encumbered with needless conventions, than 
your misters and misses. After all, why should 
we keep up such idle formahties between 
brethren and fellow workers ? ' 

Selah started a little — she knew better 
than Eonald himself did what such first ad- 
vances really led to. 'Oh, Mr. Le Breton,' 
she said quickly, 'I really can't call you 
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Eonald. I can never call any other man by his 

/ 

Christian name as long as I live, after — ^your 
brother/ 

'You mistake me, Selah,' Eonald put in 
hastily, with his quaint gravity. 'I mean it 
merely as a sign of confidence and a mark of 
Christian friendship. Sisters call their brothers 
by their Christian names, don't they? So 
there can be no harm in that, surely. It seems 
to me that if you call me Mr. Le Breton, 
you're putting me on the footing of a man 
merely ; if you call me Eonald, you're putting 
me on the footing of a brother, which is really 
a much more harmless and unequivocal position 
for me to stand in. Do, please, Selah, call me 
Eonald.' 

^I'm ajfraid I can't,' Selah answered. *I 
daren't. I mustn't.' But she faltered a little 
for a moment, notwithstanding. 

*You must, Selah,' Eonald said, with all 
the force of his enthusiastic nature, fixing his 
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piercing eyes full upon her. ' You must, I tell 
you. Call me Eonald.' 

'Very well — Eonald/ Selah said at last, 
after a long pause. ' Good bye, now. I must 
be going. Good-bye, and thank you. Thank 
you. Thank you.' There was a tear quivering 
even in Selah Briggs's eye, as she held his hand 
lingeringly a moment in hers before releasing 
it. He was a very good fellow, really, and 
he had been so very kind, too, in interesting 
himself about her future. 

*What a marvellous thread of sameness,* 
Bonald thought to himself, as he walked back 
rapidly to his solitary lodgings, * runs through 
the warp and woof of a single family, after all ! 
What an underlying unity of texture there 
must be throughout, in all its members, how- 
ever outwardly dissimilar they may seem to be 
from one another! One would say at first 
sight there was very little, if anything, in 
common between me and Herbert. And yet 
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this girl interests me wonderfully. Of course 
I*m not in love with her — the notion of my 
falling in love with anybody is clearly too 
ridiculous. But I'm attracted by her, drawn 
towards her, fascinated as it were ; I feel a sort 
of curious spell upon me whenever I look into 
her deep big eyes, flashing out upon one with 
their strange luminousness. It isn't merely 
that the Hand has thrown her in my way : that 
counts for something, no doubt, but not for 
everything. Besides, the Hand doesn't act 
blindly — nay, rather, acts with supreme wis-» 
dom, surpassing the powers or the compre* 
hension of man. When it threw Selah Briggs 
in my way, depend upon it, it was because the 
Infinite saw in me something that was specially 
adapted to her, and in her something that was 
specially adapted to me. The instrument is 
duly shaped by inscrutable Wisdom for its 
own proper work. Now, whatever interests 
me in her, must have also interested Herbert 
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in her equally and for the same season. We're 
drawn towards her, clearly ; she $ exercises over 
both of us some curious electric power that she 
doesn't exercise, presumably, over other people. 
For Herbert must have been really in love 
with her — not that I'm in love with her, of 
course ; but still, the phenomena are analogous, 
even if on a slightly different plane — Herbert 
must have been really in love with her, I'm 
sure, or such a prudent man as he is would 
never have let himself get into what he would 
consider such a dangerous and diflScult en- 
tanglement. Yes, clearly, there's something in 
Selah Briggs that seems to possess a singular 
polarity, as Ernest would call it, for the Le 
Breton character and individuaUty I 

' And then, it cuts both ways, too, for Selah 
was once desperately in love with Herbert : of 
that I'm certain. She must have been, to judge 
from the mere strength of the final revulsion. 
She's a girl of intensely deep passions — I like 
people to have some depth to their. character. 
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even if it's only in the way of passion— and 
she'd never have loved him at all without loving 
him fervently and almost wildly: hers is a 
fervent, wild, indomitable nature. Yes, she 
was certainly in love with Herbert ; and now, 
though of course I don't mean to say she's in 
love with me (I hope it isn't wrong to think in 
this way about an unmarried girl), still I can't 
help seeing that I have a certain influence 
over her in return — that she pays much atten- 
tion to what I say and think, considers me a 
person worth considering, which she doesn't 
do, I'm sure, with most other people. Ah, welK 
there's a vast deal of truth, no doubt, in these 
new hereditary doctrines of Darwin's and 
Galton's that Herbert and Ernest talk about 
so much; a family's a family, that's certain, 
not a mere stray collection of casual acquain- 
tances. • How the likeness runs through the 
very inmost structure of our hearts and 
natures! I see in Selah very much what 

I 2 
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Herbert saw in Selah : Selah sees in me very 
much what she saw in Herbert. Extraordinary 
insight into human nature men like Darwin 
and Galton have, to be sure I And David, too, 
what a marvellous thinker he was, really! 
What unfathomed depths of meaning lie unex- 
pected in that simple sentence of his, " I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made." Fearfully 
and wonderfully, indeed, when one remembers 
that from one father and mother Herbert and 
I have both been compounded, so unlike in 
gome things that we scarcely seem to be com- 
parable with one another (look at Herbert^ 
splendid intellect beside mine!), so like in 
others that Selah Briggs — ^goodness gracious, 
what am I thinking of? I was just going to 
say that Selah Briggs falls in love first with 
one of us and then with the other. I do hope 
and trust it isn't wrong of me to fill nay poor 
distracted head so much with these odd 
thoughts about that unfortunate girl, Selah I ' 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

THE BNVIRONBIENT FINALLY TRIUMPHS. 

Winter had come, and on a bitter cold winter's 
night, Ernest Le Breton once more received an 
unexpected telegram asking him to hurry down 
without a moment's delay on important .busi- 
ness to the ' Morning Intelhgence ' office. , The 
telegram didn't state at all what the business 
was ; it merely said it was urgent and imme- 
diate without in any way specifying its nature. 
Ernest sallied forth in some perturbation, for 
his memories of the last occasion when the 
* Morning Intelligence ' required his aid on im- 
portant business were far from pleasant ones ; 
but for Edie's sake he felt he must go, and so 
he went without a murmur. 
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' Sit down, Le Breton/ Mr. Lancaster said 
slowly when Ernest entered. 'The matter I 
want to see you about's a very peculiar one. 
I understand from some of my friends that 
you're a son of Sk Owen Le Breton, the Lidian 
general.' 

'Yes, I am,' Ernest answered, wondering 
within himself to what end this curious 
preamble could possibly be leading up. If 
there's any one profession, he thought, which 
is absolutely free from the slightest genealogical 
interest in the persons of its professors, surely 
that particular calling ought to be the pro- 
fession of journalism. 

'Well, so I hear, Le Breton. Now, I 
beUeve I'm right in saying, am I not, that 
it was your father who first subdued and 
organised a certain refractory hill-tribe on the 
Tibetan frontier, known as the Bodahls, wasn't 
it?' 

' Quite right,' Ernest replied, with a glim- 
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mering idea slowly rising in his mind as to 
what Mr. Lancaster was now driving at. 

* Ah, that's good, very good indeed, cer- 
tainly. Well, tell me, Le Breton, do you 
yourself happen to know anything on earth 
about these precious insignificant people ? ' 

* I know all about them,' Ernest answered 
quickly. * I've read all my father's papers and 
despatches, and seen his maps and plans and 
reports in om: house at home from my boy- 
hood upward. I know as much about the 

Bodahls, in fact, as I know about Bayswater, 

^_ __ * 

or Holborn, or Fleet Street.' 

* Capital, capital,' the editor said, fondling 
his big hands softly ; ' that'll exactly suit us. 
And could you get at these plans and papers 
now, this very evening, just to refresh the gaps 
in your memory ? ' 

' I could have them all down here,' Ernest 
answered, ' at an hour's notice.* 

' Good,' the editor said again. ' I'll send a 
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boy for them with a cab. Meanwhile, you'd 
better be perpending this telegram from our 
Simla correspondent, just received. It's going 
to be the question of the moment, and we 
should very much like you to give us a leader 
of a full column about the matter.' 

Ernest took the telegram and read it over 
carefully. It ran in the usual very abbreviated 
newspaper fashion : * Eussian agents revolted 
Bodahls Tibetan frontier. Advices Peshawur 
state Eussian army marching on Merv. Bo- 
dahls attacked Commissioner, declared inde- 
pendence British raj.' 

' Will you write us a leader ? ' the editor 
jisked, simply. 

Ernest drew a long breath. Three guineas ! 
Edie, Dot, an empty exchequer ! If he could 
only have five minutes to make his mind up ! 
But he couldn't. After all, what did it matter 
what he said about these poor unknown 
Bodahls ? If he didn't write the leader, some- 
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body else who knew fax less about the subject 
than he did would be sure to do it. He wasn't 
responsible for that impalpable entity ' the 
policy of the paper/ Beside the great social 
power of the ' Morning Intelligence/ of the 
united English people, what was he, Ernest Le 
Breton, but a miserable solitary misplaced unit? 
One way or the other, he could do very httle 
indeed, for good or for evil. After half a 
minute's internal struggle, he answered back 
the editor faintly, * Yes, I will/ ' For Edie,' 
he muttered half audibly to himself ; ' I must 
do it for dear Edie/ 

' And you'll allow me to make whatever 
alterations I think necessary in the article to 
suit the policy of the paper ? ' the editor asked 
once more, looking through him with his 
sleepy keen grey eyes. ' You see, Le Breton, 
I don't want to annoy you, and I know your 
own principles are rather peculiar; but of 
course all we want you for is just to give us 
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the correct statement of facts about these out- 
landish people. All that cx)ncerns our own 
attitude towards them as a nation falls natur- 
ally under the head of editorial matter. You 
must see yourself that it's quite impossible for 
us to let any one single contributor dictate 
from his own standpoint the policy of the 
paper.' 

Ernest bent his head slowly. ' You're very 
kind to argue out the matter with me so, Mr. 
Lancaster,' he said, trembliog with excitement. 
* Yes, I suppose I must bury my scruples. I'll 
write a leader about these Bodahls, and let you 
deal with it afterwards as you think proper.' 

They showed him into the bare little back 
room, and sent a boy up with a hastily written 
note to Eonald for the maps and papers. 
There Ernest sat for an hour or two, writing 
away for very life, and putting on paper every- 
thing that he knew about the poor Bodahls. 
By two o'clock, the proofs had all come up to 
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him, and he took his hat in a shamefaced 
manner to sally out into the cold street, where 
he hoped to hide his rising remorse and a^ony 
under cover of the solitary night. He knew 
too well what * the poUcy of the paper ' would 
be, to venture upon asking any questions about 
it. As he left the office, a boy brought him 
down a sealed envelope from Mr. Lancaster. 
With his usual kindly thoughtfulness the editor 
had sent him at once the customary cheque 
for three guineas. Ernest folded it up with 
quivering fingers, and felt the blood burn in 
his cheeks as he put it away in his waistcoat 
pocket. That accursed money! For it he 
bad that night sold his dearest principles ! 
And yet, not for it, not for it, not for it — oh, 
no, not for it, but for Dot and Edie ! 

The boy had a duplicate proof in his other 
hand, and Ernest saw at once that it was his 
own leader, as altered and corrected by Mr. 
Lancaster. He asked the boy whether he 
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might see it; and the boy, knowing it was 
Ernest's own writing, handed it to him at once 
without further question. Ernest did not dare 
to look at it then and . there for fear he should 
break down utterly before the boy ; he put it 
for the moment into his inner pocket, and 
buttoned his thin overcoat tightly around him. 
It was colder still in the frosty air of early 
morning, and the contrast to the heated atmo- 
sphere of the printing house struck him with 
ominous chill as he issued slowly forth into the 
silent precincts of unpeopled Fleet Street. 

It was a terrible memorable night, that 
awful Tuesday ; the coldest night known for 
many years in any English winter. Snow lay 
deep upon the ground, and a few flakes were 
falling still from the cloudy sky, for it was 
in the second week of January. The wind 
was drifting it in gusty eddies down the 
long streets, and driving the drifts before it 
like whirling dust in an August storm. Not 
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a cab was to be seen anywhere, not even 
a stray hansom crawling home from clubs or 
theatres ; and Ernest set out with a rueful coun- 
tenance to walk as best he might alone through 
the snow all the way to HoUoway. It is a long 
and dreary trudge at any time ; it seemed very 
long and dreary indeed to Ernest Le Breton^ 
with his delicate frame and weak chest, batthng 
against the fierce wind on a dark and snowy 
winter's night, and with the fever of a great 
anxiety and a great remorse silently torturing 
his distracted bosom. At each step he took 
through the snow, he almost fancied himself 
a hunted Bodahl. Would British soldiers drive 
those poor savage women and children to die 
s0 of cold and hunger on their snowy hilltops ? 
Would EngUsh fathers and mothers, at home 
at their ease, applaud the act with careless 
thoughtlei^ness as a piece of our famous spirited 
foreign policy? And would his own article, 
written with his own poor thin cold fingers in 
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that day's * Morning Intelligence,' help to spur 
them on upon that wicked and unnecessary 
war? What right had we to conquer the 
Bodahls ? What right had we to hold them in 
subjection or to punish them for revolting P 
And above all, what right had he, Ernest Le 
Breton, upon whose head the hereditary guilt 
of the first conquest ought properly to have 
weighed with such personal heaviness — ^what 
right had he, of all men, directly or indirectly, to 
aid or abet the English people in their immoral 
and inhuman resolve? Oh, God, his sin was 
worse than theirs ; for they sinned, thinking 
they did justly; but as for him, he sinned 
against the light ; he knew the better, and, bribed 
by gold, he did the worse. At that moment, the 
little slip of printed paper in his waistcoat 
pocket seemed to bum through all the frosts of 
that awful evening like a chain of molten steel 
into his very marrow ! 

Trudging on slowly through the white stain- 
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less snow, step by step, — snow that cast a sheet 
of pure white even over the narrow lanes 
behind the Farringdon Eoad, — cold at foot and 
hot at heart, he reached at last the wide corner 
by the Angel at Islington. The lights in the 
windows were all out long ago, of course, but 
the lamps outside were still flaring brightly, and 
a solitary policeman was standing under one of 
them, trying to warm his frozen hands by 
breathing rapidly on the curved and distorted 
fingers. Ernest was very tired of his tramp by 
that time, and emboldened by companionship 
he stopped awhile to rest himself in the snow 
and wind under the opposite lamplight. Put- 
ting his back against the post, he drew the 
altered proof of his article slowly out of his 
inner pocket. It had a strange fascination for 
him, and yet he dreaded to look at it. With 
an effort, he unfolded it in his stiff fingers, and 
held the paper up to the light, regardless of the. 
fact that the policeman was watching his pro- 
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ceedings with the interest naturally due from a 
man of his profession to a suspicious-looking 
character who was probably a convicted pick- 
pocket. The first sentence once more told him 
the worst. There was no doubt at all about it. 
The three guineas in his pocket were the price 
of blood 1 

* The insult to British prestige in the East,' 
ran that terrible opening paragraph, ' implied 
in the brief telegram which we publish this 
morning from our own Correspondent at Simla, 
calls for a speedy and a severe retribution. It 
must be washed out in blood.' Blood, blood, 
blood ! The letters swam before his eyes. It 
was this, then, that he, the disciple of peace- 
loving Max Schurz, the hater of war and con- 
quest, the foe of unjust British domination over 
inferior races — it was this that he had helped 
to make plausible with his special knowledge 
and his ready pen I Oh, heaven, what repara- 
tion could he make for this horrid crime he 
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had knowingly and wilfiilly committed ? What 
could he do to avoid the guilt of those poor 
savages' blood upon his devoted head ? In one 
moment he thought out a hundred scenes of 
massacre and pillage — scenes such as he knew 
only too well always precede and accompany 
the blessings of British rule in distant depen- 
dencies. The temptation had been strong-^-tlie 
money had been sorely wanted — there was very 
little food in the house ; but how could he ever 
have yielded to such a depth of premeditated 
wickedness! He folded the piece of paper 
into his pocket once more, and buried his face 
in his hands for a whole minute. The police- 
man now began to suspect that he was not so 
much a pickpocket as an escaped lunatic. 

And so he was, no doubt. Of course we 
who are practical men of the world know very 
well that all this foolish feeling on Ernest Le 
Breton's part was very womanish and weak 
and overwrought ; that he ought to have done 
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the work that was set before him, asking no 
questions for conscience' sake; and that he 
might honestly have pocketed the three guineas, 
letting his supposed duty to a few naked brown 
people somewhere up in the Indian hill-country 
take care of itself^ as all the rest of us always do. 
But some allowance must naturally be made 
for his peculiar temperament and for his par- 
ticular state of health. Consumptive people 
are apt to take a somewhat hectic view of life 
in every way; they lack the common-sense 
ballast that makes most of us able to value the 
lives of a few hundred poor distant savages at 
their proper infinitesimal figure. At any rate, 
Ernest Le Breton, as a matter of fact, rightly 
or wrongly, did take this curious standpoint 
about things in general; and did then and 
there turn back through the deep snow, all his 
soul burning within him, fired with dire remorse, 
and filled only with one idea — how to prevent 
this wicked article to which he had contributed 
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SO many facts and opinions from getting printed 
in to-morrow's paper. . True, it was not he 
who had put in the usual newspaper platitudes 
about the might of England, and the insult to 
the British flag, and the immediate necessity for 
a stern retaliation ; but all that vapouring 
wicked talk (as he thought it) would go forth . 
to the world fortified by the value of his special 
facts and his obviously intimate acquaintance 
with the whole past history of the Bodahl 
people. So he turned back and battled once 
more with the wind and snow as far as Fleet 
Street ; and then he rushed excitedly into the 
' Morning IntelUgence ' office, and asked with 
the wildness of despair to see the editor. 

Mr. Lancaster had gone home an hour 
since, the porter said ; but Mr. Wilks, the sub- 
editor, was still there, superintending the 
printing of the paper, and if Ernest liked, Mr. 
Wilks would see him immediately. 

Ernest nodded assent at once, and was 

s2 
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forthwith ushered up into Mr. Wilks's private 
sanctum. The sub-editor was a dry, grizzly- 
bearded man, with a prevailing wolfish greyness 
of demeanour about his whole person ; and he 
shook Ernest's profiered hand solemnly, in the 
dreary fashion that is always begotten of the 
systematic transposition of night and day. 

* For heaven's sake, Mr. Wilks,' Ernest cried 
imploringly, * I want to know whether you can 
possibly suppress or at least alter my leader on 
the Bodahl insurrection ! ' 

Mr. Wilks looked at him curiously, as 
one might look at a person who had suddenly 
developed violent symptoms of dangerous 
insanity. ' Suppress the Bodahl leader,' he 
said slowly like one dreaming. * Suppress 
the Bodahl leader ! Impossible ! Why, it's 
the largest type heading in the whole of to- 
day's paper, is this Bodahl business. '' Shock- 
ing Outrage upon a British Commissioner 
on the Indian Frontier. Eevolt of the Entire 
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Bodahl Tribe. Eussian Intrigue in Central Asia. 
Dangerous Position of the Viceroy at Simla." 
Oh, dear me, no ; not to have a leader upon 
tha% my dear sir, would be simply suicidal ! ' 

' But can't you cut out my part of it, at 
least,' Ernest said anxiously. ' Oh, Mr. Wilks, 
you don't know what I've suffered to-night on 
account of this dreadful unmerited leader. It's 
wicked, it's unjust, it's abominable, and I can't 
bear to think that I have had anything to do 
with sending it out into the world to inflame 
the passions of unthinking people I Do please 
try to let my part of it be left out, and only 
Mr. Lancaster's, at least, be printed.' 

Mr. Wilks looked at him again with the 
intensest suspicion. 

' A sub-editor,' he answered evasively, ' has 

nothing at all to do with the politics of a paper. 

The editor alone manages that department oa 

his own responsibihty. But what on earth 

would you have me do? I can't stop the 
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machines for half an hour, can I, just to let 
you have the chance of doctoring your leader ? 
If you. thought it wrong to write it, you ought 
never to have written it; now it's written it 
must certainly stand.' 

Ernest sank into a chair, and said nothing ; 
but he turned so deadly pale that Mr. Wilkfe 
was fain to have recourse to a httle brown flask 
he kept stowed away in a comer of his desk, 
and to administer a prompt dose of brandy and 
water. 

' There, there,' he said, in the kindest 
manner of which he was capable, ' what are 
you going to do now ? You can't be going out 
again in this state and in this weather, can 
you ? ' 

' Yes, I am,' Ernest answered feebly. ' I'm 
going to walk home at once to HoUoway.' 

' To HoUoway I ' the sub-editor said in a 
tone of comparative horror. ' Oh I no, I can't 
allow that. Wait here an hour or two till the 
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workmen's trains begin running. Or, stay; 
]jancaster left his brougham here for me to- 
night, as I have to be off early to-morrow on 
business ; I'll send you home in that, and let 
Hawkins get me a cab from the mews by order.' 

Ernest made no resistance ; and so the sub- 
editor sent him home at once in Lancaster's 
brougham. 

When he got home in the early grey of 
morning, he found Edie still sitting up for 
him in her chair, and wondering what could 
be detaining him . so long at the newspaper 
office. He threw himself wildly at her feet, 
and, in such broken sentences as he was able to 
command, he told her all the pitiful story. 
Edie soothed him and kissed him as he went 
along, but never said a word for good or evil 
till he had finished. 

' It was a terrible temptation, darUng,* she 
said softly : ' a terrible temptation, indeed, and 
I don't wonder you gave way to it ; but we 
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mustn't touch the three guineas. As you say 
rightly, it's blood-money/ 

Ernest drew the cheque slowly from his 
pocket, and held it hesitatingly a moment in 
his hand. Edie looked at him curiously. 

' What are you going to do with it, darling? ' 
she asked in a low voice, as he gazed vacantly 
at the last dying embers in the little smoulder- 
ing fireplace. 

'Nothing, Edie dearest,' Ernest answered 
huskily, folding it up and putting it away in 
the drawer by the window. They neither of 
them dared to look the other in the face, but 
they had not the heart to burn it boldly. It 
was blood-money, to be sure ; but three guineas 
are really so very useful ! 

Four days later, little Dot was taken with 
a sudden illness. Ernest and Edie sat watching 
by her little cradle throughout the night, and 
saw with heavy hearts that she was rapidly 
growing feebler. Poor wee soul, they had 
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nothing to keep her for: it would be better, 
perhaps, if she were gone ; and yet, the human 
heart cannot be stifled by such calm deliverances 
of practical reason ; it vnll let its hot emotions 
overcome the cold calculations of better and 
worse supplied it by the unbiassed intellect. 

All night long they sat there tearfully, 
fearing she would not hve till morning ; and 
in the early dawn they sent round hastily for 
a neighbouring doctor. They had no money 
to pay him with, to be sure ; but that didn't 
much matter ; they could leave it over for the 
present, and perhaps some day before long 
Ernest might write another social, and earn an 
honest three guineas. Anyhow, it was a ques- 
tion of life and death, and they could not help 
sending for the doctor, whatever difficulty they 
might afterwards find in paying him. 

The doctor came, and looked with the usual 
professional seriousness at the baby patient. 
Did they feed her entirely on London milk? 
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he asked doubtfully. Yes, entirely. Ah ! then 

that was the sole root of the entire mischief. 

She was very dangerously ill, no doubt, and he 

didn't know whether he could pull her through 

anj how ; but if anything would do it, it was a 

change to goat's milk. There was a man who 

sold goat's milk round the corner. He woidd 

show Ernest where to find him. 

Ernest looked doubtfully at Edie, and Edie 

looked back again at Ernest. One thought 

rose at once in both their minds. They had 
no money to pay for it with, except — except 

thai dreadful cheque. For four days it had lain, 
burning a hole in Ernest's heart from its drawer 
by the window, and he had not dared to change 
it. Now he rose without saying a word, and 
opened the drawer in a solemn, hesitating 
fashion. He looked once more at Edie in- 
quiringly; Edie nodded a faint approval. 
Ernest, pale as death, put on his hat, and went 
out totteringly with the doctor. He stopped 
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on the way to change the cheque at the baker's 
where they usually dealt, and then went on to 
the goat's milk shop. How that sovereign he 
flung upon the counter seemed to ring the 
knell of his self-respect! The man who 
changed it noticed the strangeness of Ernest's 
look, and knew at once he had not come by 
the money honestly. He rang it twice to make 
sure it was good, and then gave the change to 
Ernest. But Dot, at least, was saved; that 
was a great thing. The milk arrived duly 
every morning for some weeks, and, after a 
severe struggle. Dot grew gradually better. 
While the danger lasted, neither of them dared 
think niuch of the cheque ; but when Dot had 
got quite well again, Ernest was conscious of a 
certain un^vonted awkwardness of manner in 
talking to Edie. He knew perfectly well what 
it meant : they were both accomplices in crime 
together. 

When Ernest wrote his ' social ' after Max 
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Schurz's affair, he felt he had akeady touched 
the lowest depths of degradation. He knew 
now that he had touched a still lower one. 
Oh ! horrible abyss of self-abasement ! — he had 
taken the blood-money. And yet, it was to 
save Dot's life I Herbert was right, after all : 
quite right* Yes, yes, all hope was gone : the 
environment had finally triumphed. 

In the awful self-reproach of that deadly 
remorse for the acceptance of the blood- money, 
Ernest Le Breton felt at last in his heart that 
surely the bitterness of death w«s past. It 
would be better for them all to die together 
than to live on through such a life of shame 
and misery. Ah, Peter, Peter, you are not the 
only one that has denied his Lord and Master ! 

And yet, Ernest Le Breton had only written 
part of a newspaper leader about a small revolt 
of the Bodahls. And he suffered more agony for 
it than many a sensitive man, even, has sufiered 
for the commission of some obvious crime. 
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' I say, Berkeley,' Lancaster droned oat in 
the lobby of their club one afternoon shortly 
afterwards, ' what on earth am I ever to do about 
that socialistic friend of yours, Le Breton? I 
can't ever give him any political work again, you 
know. Just fancy ! first, you remember, I set 
him upon the Schurz imprisonment business, and 
he nearly went mad then because I didn't back 
up Schurz for wanting to murder the Emperor 
of Kussia. After that, just now the other day, 
I tried him on the Bodahl business, and hang 
me if he didn't have qualms of conscience 
about it afterwards, and trudge back through 
all the snow that awful Tuesday, to see if he 
couldn't induce Wilks to stop the press, and let 
him cut it all out at the last moment ! He's as 
mad as a March hare, you know, and if it 
weren't that I'm really sorry for him I wouldn't 
go on taking socials from him any longer. 
But I will ; I'll give him work as long as he'll do 
it for me on any terms ; though, of course, it's 
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obviously impossible under the circumstances 
to let him have another go at politics, isn't it ? * 
'You're really awfully kind, Lancaster,' 
Berkeley answered warmly. ' No other fellow 
would do as much for Le Breton as you do. I 
admit he's absolutely impracticable, but I would 
give more than I can tell you if only I thought 
he could be made to pull through somehow.' 

* Impracticable ! ' the editor said shortly, 
' I believe you. indeed. Why, do you remem- 
ber that ridiculous Schurz business? Well, I 
sent Le Breton a cheque for eight guineas for 
that lot, and can you credit it, it's remained un- 
cashed from that day to this. I really think he 
must have destroyed it.' 

* No doubt,' Arthur answered, with a smile. 
' And the Bodahls? What about them ? ' 

* Oh ! he kept that cheque for a few days 
uncashed — though I'm sure he wanted money 
at the time ; but in the end, I'm happy to say, 
he cashed it.' 
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Arthur's countenance fell ominously. 

' He did ! ' he said gloomily. * He cashed it ! 
That's bad news indeed, then. I must go and 
see them to-morrow morning early. I'm afraid 
they must be at the last pitch of poverty before 
they'd consent to do that. And yet, Solomon 
says, men do not despise a thief if he steal to 
satisfy his soul when he is hungry. And Le 
Breton, after all, has a wife and child to think 
of.' 

Lancaster stared at him blankly, and turned 
aside to glance at the telegrams, saying to him- 
self meanwhile, that all these young fellows 
of the new school alike were really quite too 
incomprehensible for a sensible, practical man 
like himself to deal with comfortably. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



DE PEOFUNDIS. 



Aptee all Ernest didn't get many more socials 
to write for the * Morning Intelligence,' as it 
happened; for the war that came on shortly 
after crowded such trifles as socials fairly out of 
all the papers, and he had harder work than 
ever to pick up a precarious living somehow 
by the most casual possible contributions. Of 
course he tried many other channels ; but he 
had few introductions, and then his views were 
really so absurdly ultra that no reasonable 
editor could ever be expected to put up with 
them. He got tired at last of seeing his well- 
meant papers return to him, morning after 
morning, with the unvarying legend, * Declined 
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^ith thanks ; ' and he might have gone to the 
wall utterly but for the kindly interest which 
Arthur Berkeley still took in his and Edie's 
future. On the very day after his conversation 
with Lancaster at the club Arthur dropped 
round casually at Holloway, and brought with 
him a proposal which he said had just been 
made him by a colonial newsagent. It was a 
transparent little ruse enough ; but Ernest and 
Edie were not learned in the ways of the world 
and did not suspect it so readily as older and 
wiser heads might probably have done. Would 
Ernest supply a fortnightly letter, to go by the 
Australian mail, to the Paramatta 'Chronicle 
and News,' containing London poUtical and 
social gossip of a common-place kind — just the 
petty chit-chat he could pick up easily out of 
' Truth ' and the ' World ' — for the small sum 
of thirty shilhngs a letter ? 

Yes, Ernest thought he could manage that. 

Very well, then. The letter must be sent 
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on alternate Wednesdays to the colonial news- 
agent's address, and it would be duly forwarded 
by mail to the office of the Paramatta ' Chronicle.' 
A little suspicious, that item, Berkeley thought, 
but Ernest swallowed it like a child and made 
no comment. It must be addressed to ' Para- 
matta, care of Lane & Co.,' and the payments 
would be made fortnightly through the same 
agency. Arthur watched his friend's face 
narrowly at this point again ; but Ernest, in his 
simple-minded, unsuspecting way, never noticed 
the obvious meaning of this, little deception. 
He thanked Arthur over and over again for his 
kindness, but he never guessed how far it exten- 
ded. The letters kept him employed for two 
days a week, or thereabouts, and though they 
never got to Paramatta, nor any farther than 
Arthur Berkeley's own study in the httle house 
he had taken for himself at Chelsea, they were 
regularly paid for through the colonial news- 
agents, by means of a cheque which really owed 
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its ultimate origin to Arthur Berkeley himself. 
Fifteen shillings a week is not a large fortune, 
certainly ; but still it is considerably better than 
nothing, when you come to try both methods 
of living by practical experience. 

Even so, however, Ernest and Edie had a 
hard struggle, with their habits of life and 
Ernest's deUcate health, to make both ends 
meet upon that modest income. They found 
the necessity for recourse to the imaginary 
pawnbroker growing upon them with alarming 
rapidity ; and though the few small articles that 
they sent out for that purpose never really went 
beyond kind Mrs. Halliss's kitchen dresser, yet 
so far as Ernest and Edie were concerned, the 
effect was much the same as if they had been 
really pledged to the licensed broker. The 
good woman hid them away carefully in the 
back drawers of the dresser, sending up as 
much money for the poor little trinkets as she 
thought it at all credible that any man in his 

L 2 
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senses could possibly advance — ^if she had given 
altogether too much, she thought it probable 
that even the unsuspicious Le Bretons would 
detect the kindly deception — at the same time 
remarking to John that * if ever them pore dear 
young creechurs was able to redeem 'em again, 
why, well an' good ; an' if not, why, they could 
just find Some excuse to give 'em back to the 
dear lady after pore Mr. Le Breting was dead 
an' gone, as he must be, no doubt, afore many 
months was over.' What wretched stuflf that 
is that some narrow-minded cynics love to talk, 
after their cheap moralising fashion, about the 
coldness and aiielty of the world ! The world 
is not cold and cruel; it is brimming over 
everywhere with kindliness and warmth of 
heart ; and you have only got to put yourself 
into the proper circumstances in order to call 
forth at once on every hand, and in all classes, 
its tenderest and truest sympathies. None but 
selfish, unsympathetic people diemselves ever 
find it otherwise in the day of trouble. It is 
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not the world that is cold and heartless — ^it is 
not the individual members of the world that 
are cruel and unkind — it is the relentless march 
of circumstances — ^the faulty organisation which 
none of us can control, and for which none 
of us is personally responsible, that grinds 
us to powder under its Juggernaut wheels. 
Private kindliness is for ever trying, feebly and 
imsuccessfiilly, but with its best efforts, to undo 
the evil that general mismanagement is for ever 
perpetrating in its fateful course. 

One day, a few weeks later, Arthur 
Berkeley called in again, and on the stairs he 
met a child pkying-a neighbour's child whom 
good Mrs. Halliss allowed to come in and 
amuse herself while the mother went out cha- 
ring. The girl had a bright gold object in her 
hand ; and Arthur, wondering how she came 
by it, took it from her and looked at it 
curiously. He recognised it in a moment for 
what it was — a gold bracelet, a well remem- 
bered gold bracelet — the very one that he 
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himself had given as a wedding present to poor 
Edie. He turned it over and looked closely at 
the inside : cut into the soft gold he saw the 
one word * Frustra/ that he himself had carved 
into it with his penknife the night before the 
memorable wedding. 

* Where did you get this ? ' he asked the 
child. 

*Mrs. 'Alliss give it me/ the little one 
answered, beginning to cry. 

Arthur ran lightly down the steps again, 
and knocked at the door of Mrs. Halliss's 
kitchen, with the tell-tale bracelet in his hand. 
Mrs. Halliss opened the door to him respect- 
fully, and after a faint attempt at innocent 
prevarication, felt bound to let out all the 
pitiful little secret without fiuther preamble. 
So Arthur, good, kind-hearted, delicate-souled 
Arthur, took his seat sadly upon one of the 
hard wooden kitchen chairs, and waited 
patiently while Mrs. Halliss and honest John, 
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in their roundabout inarticulate fashion, slowly 
unfolded the story how them two pore young 
creechurs upstairs had been druv that low 
through want of funs that Mrs. Le Breting, 
God bless 'er 'eart, 'ad 'ad to pawn her poor 
little bits of jewelry and such like : and how 
they 'adn't 'ad the face to go an' pawn it for 
her, and so 'ad locked it up in their drawers, 
and waited hopefully for better times. Arthur 
listened to all this with an aching heart, and 
went home alone to ponder on the best way of 
still further assisting them. 

The only thing that occurred to him was a 
plan for giving Edie, too, a little relief, in the 
way of what she might suppose to be money- 
getting occupation. She used to paint a little 
in water-colours, he remembered, in the old 
days ; so he put an advertisement in a morning 
paper, which he got Mrs. HalUss to show 
Edie, asking for drawings of orchids, the 
flowers to be supplied and accurately copied 
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by an amateur at a reasonable price. Edie 
fell into the harmless friendly trap readily 
enough, and was duly supplied with orchids 
by a florist in Kegent Street, who professed to 
receive his instructions from the advertiser. 
The pictures were all produced in due time, 
and were sent to a fixed address, where a 
gentleman in a hansom used to call for them 
at regular intervals. Arthur Berkeley kept 
those poor little water-colours long afterwards 
locked up in a certain drawer all by them- 
selves: they were sacred mementoes to him 
of that old hopeless love for the httle Miss 
Butterfly of his Oxford days. 

With the very first three guineas that Edie 
earned, carefully saved and hoarded out of her 
payments for the water-colom^, she insisted in 
the pride of her heart that Ernest should go 
and visit a great London consulting physician. 
Sir Antony Wraxall was the best specialist in 
town on the subject of consumption, she had 
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heard, and she was quite sure so clever a man 
must do Ernest a great deal of good, if he 
didn*t even permanently cure him. 

'It's no use, Edie darling/ Ernest said to 
her imploringly. ' You'll only be wasting your 
hard-earned money. What I want is not 
advice or medicine; I want what no doctor 
on earth can possibly give me — ^relief from 
this terrible crushing responsibility.' 

But Edie would bear no refusal. It was 
her money, she said, the first she had ever 
earned in her whole life, and she should cer- 
tainly do as she herself liked with it. Sir 
Antony Wraxall, she was quite confident, 
would soon be able to make him better. 

So Ernest, overborne by her intreaties, 
yielded at last, and made an appointment with 
Sir Antony Wraxall. He took his quarter- 
hour in due form, and told the great physician 
all his symptoms as though he believed in the 
foolish farce. Sir Antony held his head 
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solemnly on one side, weighed him with 
puritanical scrupulosity to a quarter of an 
ounce on his delicate balance, listened atten- 
tively at the chest with his silver-mounted 
stethoscope, and perpended the net result of 
his investigation with professional gravity ; 
then he gave Edie his full advice and opinion 
to the maximum extent of five minutes. 

' Your husband's case is not a hopefiil one, 
Mrs. Le Breton,' he said solemnly, 'but still, 
a great deal may be done for him.' Edie's 
face brightened visibly. 'With care, his life 
may be prolonged for many years, — I may even 
say, indeed, quite indefinitely.' Edie smiled 
with joy and gratitude. ' But you must strictly 
observe my rules and directions — the same 
that I've just given in a similar case to the 
Crown Prince of Servia who was here before 
you. In the first place, your husband must 
give up work altogether. He must be content 
to live perfectly and absolutely idle. Then, 
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secondly, he must live quite away from 
England. I should recommend the Engadine 
in summer, and Algeria or the Nile trip every 
winter; but, if that's beyond your means — 
and I understand from Mr. Le Breton that 
you're in somewhat straitened circumstances — ^I 
don't object to Catania, or Malaga, or even 
Mentone and the Eiviera. You can rent 
furnished villas for very little on the Eiviera. 
But he must in no case come farther north, 
even in summer, than the Lake of Geneva. 
That, I assure you, is quite indispensable, if he 
wishes to live another twelvemonth. Take 
him south at once, in a coupe-lit of course, 
and break the journey once or twice at Lyons 
and Marseilles. Next, as to diet, he must live 
generously— very generously. Don't let him 
drink claret; claret's poor sour stuff; a pint 
of good champagne daily, or a good, full- 
bodied, genial vintage Burgundy would be far 
better and more digestible for him. Oysters, 
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game, sweetbreads, red mullet, any little 
delicacy of that sort as much as possible. 
Dont let him walk; let him have carriage 
exercise daily; you can hire carriages for a 
mere trifle monthly at Cannes and Mentone. 
Above all things, give him perfect freedom 
from anxiety. Allow him to concentrate his 
whole attention on the act of getting well, and 
you'll find he'll improve astonishingly in no 
time. But if you keep him here in England 
and feed him badly and neglect my directions, 
I can't answer for his getting through another 
winter. . . . Don't disturb yourself, I beg of 
you ; don't, pray, give way to tears ; there is 
really no occasion for it, my dear madam, no 
occasion for it at all, if you'll only do as I tell 
you« . . . Quite right, thank you. Gkx)d morn- 
ing. — Next case, McFarlane. — Gkxxl morning. 
Good morning.' 

So that was the end of weeping little 
Edie's ix)or hardlv-snared three suineas. 
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The veiy next day Arthur Berkeley hap- 
pened to mount the stairs quietly, at an earher 
hour than usual, and knocked at the door of 
Ernest's lodging. There was no answer, so he 
turned the handle, and entered by himself. 
The remains of breakfast lay upon the table. 
Arthur did not want to spy, but he couldn't 
help remarking that these remains were ex- 
tremely meagre and scanty. Half a loaf of 
bread stood upon a solitary plate in the centre ; 
a teapot and two cups occupied one side ; and 
-^that was all. In spite of himself, he couldn't 
restrain his curiosity, and he looked more 
closely at the knives and plates. Not a mark 
of anything but crumbs upon them, not even 
butter ! He looked into the cups. Nothing 
but milkless tea at the bottom! Yes, the 
truth was only too evident ; they had had no 
meat for breakfast, no butter, no milk, no 
sugar ; it was quite clear that the meal had 
consisted entirely of dry bread with plain tea 
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^-call it hot water — ^and that for a dying man 
and a delicate over-worked ladv! Arthur 
looked at that pitiable breakfast-table with a 
twinge of remorse, and the tears rose sharply 
and involuntarily into his eyes. He had not 
done enough for them, then ; he had not done 
enough for them. 

Poor little Miss Butterfly ! and had it really 
come to this ! You, so bright, so light, so airy, 
in want, in positive want, in hunger even, with 
your good, impossible, impracticable Ernest ! 
Had it come to this ! Bread and water ; dry 
bread and water ! Down tears, down ; a man 
must be a man : but, oh, what a bitter aght 
for Arthur Berkeley ! And yet, what could he 
do to mend it ? Money they would not take ; 
he dare not even offer it ; and he was at his 
wit's end for any other contrivance for serving 
them without their knowledge. He must do 
what he could ; but how he was to do it, he 
couldn't imagine. 
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As he stood there, ruminating bitterly over 
that poor bare table, he thought he heard 
sounds above, as of Edie coming downstairs 
with Dot on her shoulder. He knew she 
would not like to know that he had surprised 
the secret of their dire poverty ; and he turned 
silently and cautiously to descend the stair. 
There was only just time enough to get away, 
for Edie was even then opening the door of the 
nursery. Noiselessly, with cat-like tread, he 
crept down the steps once more, and heard 
Edie descending, and singing as she came down 
to Dot. It was a plaintive little song, in a sad 
key — a plaintive little song of his own — but 
not wholly distressful, Arthur thought; she 
could still sing, then, to her baby ! With the 
hot tears rising a second time to his eyes, he 
groped his way to the foot of the staircase. 
There he brushed them hurriedly aside with 
his hand, and turned out into the open street. 
The children were playing and tumbling in the 
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sun, and a languid young man in a faultless 
frock coat and smooth silk hat was buying a 
showy buttonhole flower from the little subur- 
ban florist's opposite. 

With a heavy heart Arthur Berkeley 
tiuned homeward to his own cosy little 
cottage ; that modest palace of art which he 
had once hoped little Miss Butterfly might 
have shared with him. He went up the steps, 
and turned quickly into his own small study. 
The Progenitor was there, sitting reading in an 
easy-chair. ' At least,' Arthur thought to him- 
self, * I have made his old age happy. K I 
could only do as much for little Miss Butterfly ! 
for httle Miss Butterfly ! for little Miss Butter- 
fly ! If I could only do as much for her, oh, 
how happy and contented I should be ! * 

He flung himself down on b's own sofa, 
and brushed his eyes nervously with his hand- 
kerchief before he dared look up again towards 
the Progenitor, * Father,' he said, clutching 
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his watchchain hard and playing with it 
nervously to keep down his emotion, ' I'm 
afraid those poor Le Bretons are in an awfully 
bad way. I'm afraid, do you know, that they 
actually haven't enough to eat ! I went into 
their rooms just now, and, would you believe 
it, I found nothing on the table for breakfast 
but dry bread and tea ! ' 

The Progenitor looked up quietly from the 
volume of Morley's ' Voltaire ' which he was at 
that moment placidly engaged in devouring. 
* Nothing but dry bread and tea,' he said, in 
what sounded to Arthur a horribly uncon- 
cerned tone. 'Eeally, hadn't they? Well, I 
dare say they are very badly off, poor people. 
But after all, you know, Artie, they can't be 
really poor, for Le Breton told me himself he 
was generally earning fifteen shillings or a 
pound a week, and that, you see, is really for 
three people a very good income, now isn't 
it?' 

VOL. lU. M 
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Arthur, delicate-minded, gentle, chivalrous 
Arthur, gazed in surprise and sudden distress 
at that dear, good, unselfish old father of his. 
How extraordinary that the kindly old man 
couldn't grasp the full horror of the situation ! 
How strange that he, who would himself have 
been so tender, so considerate, so womanly in 
his care and sympathy towards anything that 
seemed to him like real poverty or real suffer- 
ing, should have been so blinded by his long 
hard working-man hfe towards the peculiar 
difficulties and trials of classes other than his 
own as not to recognise the true meaning of 
that dreadful disclosure I Arthur was not 
angry with him — ^he felt too fully at that 
moment what depths of genuine silent hardship 
uncomplainingly endured were implied in the 
stoically calm frame of mind which could treat 
Edie Le Breton's penury of luxuries as a com- 
paratively slight matter : after all, his father 
was right at bottom; such mere sentimental 
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middle-class poverty is as nothing to the priva- 
tions of the really poor ; yet he could not help 
feeling a little disappointed for all that. He 
wanted sympathy in his pity, and he could 
clearly expect none here. 'Why, father,' he 
cried bitterly, * you don't throw yourself into 
the position as you ought to do. A pound a 
week, paid regularly, would be a splendid 
income of course for people brought up like 
you or me. But just consider how those two 
young people have been brought up ! Con- 
sider their wants and their habits ! Consider 
the luxury they have been accustomed to! 
And then think of their being obliged to want 
now almost for food in their last extremity ! ' 

His father answered in the same quiet tone 
— not hardly, but calmly, as though he were 
discussing a problem in political economy 
instead of the problem of Edie Le Breton's 
happiness — ' Well, you see, it's all a matter of 
the standard of comfort. These two friends of 

M2 
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yours have been brought up above their future ; 
and now that they've got to come down to 
their natural level, why, of course, they feel it, 
depend upon it, they feel it. Their parents, of 
course, shouldn't have accustomed them to a 
style of life above their station. Good dry 
bread, not too stale, does nobody any harm : 
still, I dare say they don't like coming down to 
it. But bless your heart, Artie, if you'd seen 
the real want and poverty that IVe seen, my 
boy — the actual hunger and cold and nakedness 
that I've known honest working people brought 
down to by no work, and nothing but the 
House open before them, or not that even, you 
wouldn't think so much of the sentimental 
grievances of people who are earning fifteen 
shillings a week in ease and comfort.' 

'But, Father,' Arthur went on, scarcely 
able to keep down the rising tone of indigna- 
tion at such seeming heartlessness, * Ernest 
doesn't earn even that always. Sometimes he 
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earns nothing, or next to nothing ; and it's the 
uncertainty and insecurity that tells upon them 
even more than the poverty itself. Oh, Father, 
Father, you who have always b^en so good and 
kind, I never heard you speak so cruelly about 
anyone before as you're speaking now about 
that poor, friendless, helpless, penniless, heart- 
broken little woman ! ' 

The old shoemaker caught at the word 
suddenly, and looking him through and through 
with an unexpected gleam of discovery, laid 
down the hfe of Voltaire on the table with a bang, 
and sat straight upright in his chair, nodding his 
head, and muttering slowly to himself, ' Little 
woman — he said " little woman ! " Poor Artie, 
Poor Artie!' in a tone of inexpressible pity. 
At last he turned to Arthur and cried with a 
voice of womanly tenderness, 'My boy, my 
boy, I didn't know before it was the lassie you 
were thinking of ; I thought it was only poor 
young Le Breton. I see it all now; I've 
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sarprised your secret ; youVe let it out to me 
without knowing it. Oh, Artie, if that's She, 
I'm sorry for her, and Tm sorry for you, my 
boy, from the bottom of my heart If that's 
She, Artie, we'll put our heads together, and 
see what plan we can manage to save her from 
what she has never been accustomed to. Don't 
think too hardly of your old Progenitor, Artie; 
he hasn't mixed with these people all his hfe, 
and learned to sympathise with them as you've 
done, my son ; he doesn't understand them or 
know their troubles as you do : but if that's 
her that you told me about one day, we shall 
find the means to make her happy and com- 
fortable yet, if we have to starve for it. Dear 
Arthur, do not think I could be harsh or un- 
feeling for a moment to the woman that you 
ever once in passing fixed your heart upon. 
Let's talk it over and think it over, and sooner 
or later we'll surely find the way to accomplish 
it.' 
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CHAPTEK XXXIL 

PRECONTEACT OP MARRIAGE. 

Whether Eonald Le Breton's abstruse specula- 
tions on the theory of heredity were well 
founded or not, it certainly did happen, at any 
rate, that the more he saw of Selah Briggs the 
better he liked her ; and the more Selah saw 
of him the better she liked him in return. 
Curiously enough, too, Selah did actually 
recognise in him what he fancied he recognised 
in himself, that part of his brother's nature 
(not all wholly assumed) which was just what 
Selah had first been drawn to admire in Herbert 
himself. It wasn't merely the originality of 
his general point of view: it was something 
more deep-seated and undefinable than that — 
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in a word, his idiosyncrasy. Selah Briggs, with 
her peculiar fiery soul and rebellious nature, 
found in both the Le Bretons something that 
seemed at once to satisfy her wants, to fulfil 
her desires, to saturate her affinities : and with 
Eonald, as with Herbert before, she was 
conscious of a certain awe and respect which 
was all the more pleasant to her because her 
untamed spirit had never felt anything like it 
with any other human being. She didn't un- 
derstand them, and she didn't want to under- 
stand them: that constituted just the very 
charm of their whole personality to her 
peculiar fancy. All the other people she had 
ever met were as transparent as glass, for good 
or for evil; she could see through all their 
faults and virtues as easily as one sees through 
a window: the Le Bretons were to her in- 
scrutable, novel, incomprehensible, inexplicable, 
and she prized them for their very inscruta- 
bility. And so it came to pass, that almost by 
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a process of natural and imperceptible trans- 
ference, she passed on at last to Eonald's 
account very much the same intensity of feeling 
that she had formerly felt towards his brother 
Herbert. 

But at the same time, Selah never for a 
moment let him see it. She was too proud to 
confess now that she could ever love another 
mail : the Mr. Walters she had once believed 
in had never, never, never existed: and she 
would raise no other idol in future to take 
the place of that vanished ideal. She was 
grateful to Eonald, and even fond of him : 
but that was all — outwardly at least. She 
never let him see, by word or act, that 
in her heart of hearts she was beginning 
to love him. And yet Eonald instinctively 
knew it. He himself could not have told 
you why ; but he knew it. Even a woman 
cannot hide a secret from a man with that 
peculiarly penetrating intuitive temperament 
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which belongs to sensitive, delicate types like 
Bonald Le Breton's. 

One Sunday evening, when Selah had been 
spending a few hours at Edie's lodgings (Eonald 
always made it an excuse for finding them a 
supper, on the ground that Selah was really 
liis guest, though he could not conveniently 
ask her to his own rooms), he walked home 
towards Netting Hill with Selah ; and as they 
crossed the Eegent's Park, he took the oppor- 
tunity to say something to her that he had had 
upon his mind for a few weeks past, in some 
vague, indefinite, half-unconscious fashion. 

^ Selah,' he began, a Uttle timidly, * don't 
you think it's very probable we shan't have 
Ernest here much longer with us ? ' 

* I'm afraid it is, Eonald,' Selah answered. 
She had got quite accustomed now to calling 
him Eonald. With such a poor, weak, sickly 
fellow as that, why really, after all, it did not 
much matter. 
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* Well, Selah/ Eonald went on, gravely, his 
eyes filling witli tears as he spoke, 'in that 
case, you know, I can't think what's to become 
of poor Edie. It's a dreadful contingency to 
talk about, Selah, and I can't bear talking 
about it \ but we must face these things, how- 
ever terrible, mustn't we? and in this case 
one's absolutely bound to face it for poor 
Edie's sake as well as for Ernest's. Selah, she 
must have a home to go to, when dear Ernest's 
taken fi:om us.' 

'I'm very sorry for her, Eonald,' Selah 
answered, with unusual softness of manner, 
' but I really don't see how a home can possibly 
be provided for her.' 

* I do,' Eonald answered, more calmly ; 
' and for their sakes, Selah, I want you to help 
me in trying to provide it.' 

* How ? ' Selah asked, looking up in his 
face curiously, as they passed into a ray of 
lamplight. 
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' Listen, Sekh, and I'll tell you. Why, by 
marrying me.' 

* Never ! ' Selah answered, finnly, and with 
a decided tinge of the old Adam in her trem- 
bling voice. * Never, Ronald ! Never, never, 
never I ' 

*Wait a minute, Selah,' Eonald pleaded, 
* till you've heard the end of what I have to 
say to you. Consider that when dear Ernest's 
gone (oh ! Selah, you must excuse me ; it 
makes me cry so to think of it), there'll be 
nowhere on earth for poor little Edie and Dot 
to go to.' 

* Did ever a man propose to a girl so extra- 
ordiuarily in all this world,' Selah thought to 
herself, angrily. 'He actually expects me to 
marry him in order to provide a home for his 
precious sister-in-law. That's really carrying 
unselfishness a step too far, I call it.' 

* Edie couldn't come and hve with me, of 
course,' Eonald went on, quickly, * if I were a 
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bachelor; but if I were married, why then, 
naturally, she and Dot could come and live 
with us; and she could earn a little money 
somehow, no doubt ; and, at any rate, it'd be 
better for her than starvation.' ^ 

Selah stopped a minute, and tapped the hard 
ground two or three times angrily with the point 
of her umbrella. ' And me^ Eonald ? ' she said 
in a curious defiant voice. And me ? I supr 
pose you've forgotten all about me. You don't 
ask me to marry you because you love me; 
you don't ask me whether I love you or not ; 
you only propose to me that I should quietly 
turn domestic housekeeper for Mrs. Ernest Le 
Breton. And for my part, I answer you 
plainly, once for all, that I'm not going to do 
it — no, never, never, never ! ' 

She spoke haughtily, flashing her eyes at 
him in the fierce old fashion, and Eonald was 
almost frightened at the angry intensity of 
her contemptuous gestures. ' Selah,' he cried. 
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trjdng to take her hand, which she tore away 
from him hurriedly : ' Selah, you misunder- 
stand me. I only approached the subject that 
way because I didn't want to seem overweening 
and presumptuous. It's a very great piece of 
vanity, it seems to me, for any man to ask a 
woman whether she loves him. I'm too con- 
scious of all my own faults and failings, Selah, 
to venture upon asking you ever to love me ; 
but I do love you, Selah, I'm sure I do love 
you ; and I hoped, I somehow fancied — ^it may 
have been mere fancy, but I did imagine — that 
I detected, I can't say how, that you did really 
love me, too, just a very very little. Oh, Selah, 
it's because I really love you that I ask you 
whether you'll marry me, such as I am; I 
know I'm a poor sort of person to marry, but 
I ventured to hope you might love me just a 
httle for all that.' 

He looked so frail and gentle as he stood 
there pleading in the pale moonlight, that 
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Selah could have taken him to her bosom then 
and there and fondled him as one would pet a 
sick child, for pure womanliness ; but the devil 
in her blood kept her from doing it, and she 
answered haughtily, instead : * Eonald, if you 
wanted to marry me, you ought to have asked 
me for my own sake. Now that you've asked 
me for another's, you can't expect me to give 
you an answer. Keep your money, my poor 
boy ; you'll want it all for you and her here- 
after ; don't go sharing it and spending it on 
perfect strangers such as me. And don't go 
talking to me again about this business as long 
as your sister-in-law is unprovided for. I'm 
not going to take the bread out of her mouth, 
and I'm not going to marry a man who doesn't 
utterly and entirely love me.' 

' But I do,' Eonald answered, earnestly ; ' I 
do, Selah ; I love you truly and faithfully from 
the very bottom of my heart.' 

' Leave oflf, Eonald,' Selah said in the same 
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angry tone. ' If you ever talk to me of this 
again, I give you my word of honour about it, 
I'll never speak another word to you.' 

And Eonald, who deeply respected the 
sanctity of a promise, were it only a threat, 
bided his time, and said no more about it for 
the present. 

Next day, as Eonald sat reading in his own 
rooms, he was much surprised at hearing a 
well-known voice at the door, inquiring with 
some asperity whether Mr. Le Breton was at 
home. He listened to the voice in intense 
astonishment. It was his mother's. 

' Ronald,' Lady Le Breton began, the 
moment she had been shown into his little 
sitting-room, 'I didn't think, after your un- 
dutiful, ungrateful conduct — with that abomi- 
nable woman, too — that I should ever have 
come to see you, unless you came first, as you 
ought clearly to do, and begged my pardon 
penitently for your disgraceful behaviour. It's 
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hard, I know, to acknowledge oneself in the 
wrong, but every Christian ought to be above 
vindictiveness and obstinate self-will; and I 
expect you, therefore, sooner or later, to come 
and ask forgiveness for your dreadful unkind- 
ness to me. Till then, as I said, I didn't ex- 
pect to call upon you in any way. But IVe 
felt compelled to-day to come and speak to you 
about a matter of duty, and as a matter of duty 
strictly I regard it, not as any relaxation of 
my just attitude of indignant expectancy to- 
wards yourself; no parent ought rightly to 
overlook such conduct as yours on the part of 
a son.' Eonald inclined his head respectfully. 
* Well, what IVe come to speak to you about 
to-day, Eonald, is about your poor misguided 
brother Ernest. He, too, as you know, has 
behaved very badly to me.' 

'No,' Eonald answered stoutly, without 
further note or comment. Where the matter 
touched himself only he could maintain a 
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decent silence, but where it touched poor dying 
Ernest he couldn't possibly restrain himself, 
even from a sense of filial obligation. 

* Very badly to me,' Lady Le Breton went 
on sternly, without in any way noticing the 
brief interruption, ' and I can't, of course, go 
to see him either, especially not as I should by 
so doing expose myself to meeting the person 
whom he has chosen to make his wife. Still, 
as I hear that Ernest's in a very serious or even 
dangerous condition ' 

'He's dying,' Eonald answered, the quick 
tears once more finding the easy road to his 
eyes as usual. 

' I considered, as a mother, it was my duty 
to warn him to take a little thought about his 
soul.' 

' His soul ! ' Eonald exclaimed in astonish- 
ment, ' Ernest's soul ! Why, mother, dear 
Ernest has no need to look after his soul. He 
doesn't take that sordid, petty, hmited view of 
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our relations with eternity, and of our relations 
with the Infinite, which makes them all consist 
of the miserable, selfish, squalid desire to save 
our own poor personal little souls at all hazards. 
Ernest has something better and nobler to 
think of, I can assure you, than such a mere 
self-centred idea as that.' 

' Konald ! ' Lady Breton exclaimed, drawing 
herself up with much dignity ; ' how on earth ' 
you, who have always pretended to be a re- 
ligious person, can utter such a shocking and 
wicked sentiment as that, really passes my 
comprehension. What in the world is religion 
for, I should Uke to know, if it isn't to teach 
us how to save our own souls ? But the par- 
ticular thing I want to speak to you about is 
just this : couldn't you manage to induce Ernest 
to see the Archdeacon a little, and let the 
Archdeacon speak to him about his deplorable 
sphitual condition ? I thought about you both 
so much at church yesterday, when the dear 
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Archdeacon was preaching such a beautiful 
sermon ; his text was like this, as far as I can 
remember it. " There is a way that seemeth 
right unto a man, but the end thereof are the 
ways of death." I couldn't help thinking all 
the time of my own two poor rebellious boys, 
and of the path that their misguided notions 
were leading them on. For I believe Ernest 
does really somehow persuade himself that he's 
in the right — it's inconceivable, but it's the 
fact ; and I'm afraid the end thereof will be 
the ways of death ; and then, as the dear 
Archdeacon said, "After death the judgment." 
Oh, Eonald, when I think of your poor dear 
brother Ernest's open unbelief, it makes me 
tremble for his future, so that I couldn't rest 
upon my bed until I'd been to see you and 
urged you to go and try to save him.' 

* Mother,' Eonald said with that tone in 
which he was well accustomed to answering 
Lady Le Breton's religious harangues ; ' I don't 
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think you need feel any uneasiness whatever 
on dear Ernest's account, so far as all that's 
concerned. What does he want with saving 
his soul, mother ? " Whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it." Kemember what is written : 
"Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven." ' 

' But, Eonald,' Lady Le Breton continued, 
half angrily, * consider his unbelief, his dread- 
ful opinions, his errors of doctrine ! How on 
earth can we be happy about him when we 
think of those .? ' 

* I don't think. Mother,' Ronald answered 
gently, * that Infinite Justice and Infinite Love 
take much account of a man's opinions. They 
take account of his life and soul only, not of 
the correctness of his propositions in dogmatic 
theology ; " Other sheep have I which are not 
of this fold — them also must I bring." ' 

'It seems to me, Ronald,' Lady Le Breton 
rejoined coldly, ' that you don't in the least 
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care for whatever is most distinctive and cha- 
racteristic in the whole of Christian doctrine. 
You talk so very very differently on religious 
subjects from that dear, good, excellent Arch- 
deacon.' 
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Lady Hilda Teegellis rang the bell resolutely. 
' I shall have no more nonsense about it/ she 
said to herself in her most decisive and deter- 
mined manner. ' Whether mamma wishes it 
or not, I shall go and see them this very day 
without another word upon the subject.' 

The servant answered the bell and stood 
waiting for his orders by the doorway. 

' Harris, will you tell Jenkins at once that 
I shall want the carriage at half-past eleven ? ' 

' Yes, my lady.' 

' All right then. That'll do. Don't stand 
staring at me there like an image, but go this 
minute, and do as I tell you.' 
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* Beg pardon, my lady, but her ladyship said 
she wanted the carriage herself at twelve punc- 
shual/ 

' She can't have it, then, Harris. That's all. 
Go and give my message to Jenkins at once, and 
111 settle about the carriage with my lady myself.' 

' She's the rummest young lady ever I come 
Across,' the man murmured to himself in a dis- 
satisfied fashion, as he went down the stairs 
again: 'but there, it's none of my business, 
thank goodness. The places and the people she 
does go and hunt up when she's got the fit on 
are truly ridic'lous : blest if she didn't acshally 
make Mr. Jenkins drive her down into Cam- 
berwell the other mornin', to see 'ow the poor 
lived, she said ; as if it mattered tuppence to us 
in our circles of society 'ow the poor live. I 
wonder what little game she's up to now? 
Well, well, what the aristocracy is coming to 
in these days is more'n I can fathom, as sure as 
my name's William 'Arris.' 
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The little game that Lady Hilda was up to 
that morning was one that a gentleman in Mr. 
Harris's position was certainly hardly like to 
appreciate or sympathise with. 

The evening before, she had met Arthur 
Berkeley once more at a small At Home, and 
had learned from him full particulars as to the 
dire straits into which the poor Le Bretons had 
finally fallen. Now, Hilda Tregellis was a kind- 
hearted girl at bottom, and when she heard all 
about it, she said at once to Arthur, * I shall go 
and see them myself to-morrow, Mr. Berkeley, 
whether mamma allows me or not.' 

' What good will it do ? ' Arthur had 
answered her quickly. ' You can't find work 
for poor Le Breton, can you ? and of course if 
you can't do that you can be of no earthly use 
in any way to the poor creatures.' 

' I don't know about that,' Hilda responded 
warmly. ' Sympathy's always something, isn't 
it, Mr Berkeley? Nobody ought to know 
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that better than you do. Besides, there's no 
saying when one may happen to turn up useful. 
Of course, I've never been of the slightest use 
to anybody in all my life, myself, I know, and 
I dare say I never shall be, but at least there's 
no harm in trying, is there ? I'm on speaking 
terms with such an awful lot of people, all of 
them rich and many of them influential — 
Parliament, and Government offices, and all 
that sort of nonsense, you know — ^people who 
have no end of things to give away, and can't 
tell who on earth they'd better give them to, 
for fear of offending all the others, that I might 
possibly hear of something or other.' 

* I'm afraid. Lady Hilda,' Berkeley answered 
smiling, ' none of those people would have any- 
thing to offer that could possibly be of the 
slightest use to poor Le Breton. If he's to be 
saved at all, he must be saved in his own time 
and by his own methods. For my own part, I 
don't see what conceivable chance of success in 
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life there is left for him. You can't imagine a 
man like him making money and living comfort- 
ably. It's a tragedy — all the dramas of real 
life always are tragedies ; but I'm terribly afraid 
there's no conceivable way out of it.' 

Lady Hilda only looked at him with bold 
good humour. 'Nonsense,' she said bravely. 
* All pure rubbishing pessimistic nonsense. (I 
hope pessimistic's the right word — it's a very 
good word, anyhow, even if it isn't in the 
proper place.) Well, I don't agree with you at 
all about this question, Mr. Berkeley. I'm very 
fond of Mr. Le Breton, really very fond of him ; 
and I beUeve there's a corner somewhere for 
every man if only he can jog down properly 
into his own comer instead of being squeezed 
forcibly into somebody else's. The worst of it 
is, aU the holes are round, and Mr. Le Breton's 
a square man, I allow : he wants all the angles 
cutting down off him.' 

' But you can't cut them off that's the very 
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trouble/ Arthur answered, with just a faint 
rising suspicion that he was half jealous of the 
interest Hilda showed even in poor lonely 
Ernest Le Breton. Gracious heavens ! could 
he be playing false at last to the long-cherished 
memory of little Miss Butterfly ? could he be 
really beginning to fall just a little in love, 
after all, with this bold beautiful Lady Hilda 
Tregellis ? He didn't know, and yet he some- 
how hardly liked himself to think it. And 
while Edie was still so poor too ! 

'No, you can't cut them off; I know that 
perfectly well,' Hilda rejoined quickly. ' I 
wouldn't care twopence for him if I thought 
you could. It's the angles that give him all 
his charming delicious originality. But you 
can look out a square hole for him somewhere, 
you know, and that of course would be a great 
deal better. Depend upon it, Mr. Berkeley, 
there are square holes up and down in the 
world, if only we knew where to look for them ; 
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and the mistake that everybody has made in 
poor Mr. Le Breton's case has been that in- 
stead of finding one to suit hinJ, they've gone 
on trying to poke him down anyhow by main 
force into one of the round ones. That goes 
against the grain, you know ; besides which I 
call it a clear waste of the very valuable solid 
mahogany corners.' 

Arthur Berkeley looked at her silently for 
a moment, as if a gleam of light had burst 
suddenly in upon him. Then he said to her 
slowly and deUberately, ' Perhaps you re right, 
Lady Hilda, though I never thought of it quite 
in that hght before. But one thing* certainly 
strikes me now, and that is that you re a great 
deal cleverer after all than I ever thought 
you.' 

Lady Hilda made a little mock curtsey. 
' It's very good of you to say so,' she answered, 
half saucily. ' Only the compliment is rather 
double-edged, you must confers, because it 
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implies that up to now youVe had a dreadfully 
low opinion of my poor little intelligence/ 

So after that conversation Lady Hilda made 
up her mind that she would certainly go the 
very next day and call as soon as possible upon 
Edie Le Breton, Nobody could tell what good 
might possibly come of it ; but at least there 
could come no harm. And so, when the 
carriage drew up at the door at half-past 
eleven, Hilda Tregellis stepped into it with a 
vague consciousness of an important mission, 
and ordered Jenkins to drive at once to the 
side street in Holloway, whose address Arthur 

■ 

Berkeley had last night given her. Jenkins 
touched his hat with mechanical respect, but 
inwardly wondered what the dickens my lady 
would think if only she came to know of these 
'ere extromary goin's on. 

At the door of the lodgings Hilda alighted 
and rang the bell herself. Good Mrs. HaUiss 
opened the door, and answered quickly that 
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Mrs. Le Breton was at home. Her woman's 
eye detected at once the coronet on the car- 
riage, and she was ready to burst with dehght 
when the tall visitor handed her a card for 
Edie, bearing the name of Lady Hilda Tre- 
gellis. It was almost the first time that Edie 
had had any lady callers ; certainly the first 
time she had had any of such social distinc- 
tion ; and Mrs. Halliss made haste to usher her 
up in due form, and then ran down hastily to 
communicate the good news to honest John, 
who in his capacity of past coachman was 
already gazing out of the area window with 
deep interest at the carriage and horses. 

' There, John dear,* she cried, with tears of 
joy in her eyes, forgetting in her excitement to 
di-at the man for not being in the back kitchen, 
* to think that we should see a carriage an' 
pair like that there a-drawin' up in front of our 
own very 'ouse, and Lady 'Ilder Tergellis, or 
summat o' the sort, a-comin' 'ere to see that 
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dear little lady in the parlour, why, it's enough 
to make one's 'eart burst, nearly, just you see 
now if it reelly isn't. You could, a' knocked 
ine down with a feather, a'most, when that there 
Lady 'Dder 'anded me 'er card, and asked so 
sweet-Uke if Mrs. Le Breting was at 'ome. 
Mr. Le Breting's people is comin' round, you 
may be sure of it ; 'is mother's a lady of title, 
that much we know for certing; and she 
wouldn't go and let 'er own flesh an' blood die 
'ere 6f downright poverty, as they're like to do 
and won't let us 'elp it, pore dears, without 
sendin' round to inquire and assist 'em. 
Married against 'er will, I understand, from 
what that dear Mr. Berkeley, bless 'is kind 
'eart, do tell me; not as I can believe 'e 
married beneath 'im, no, not no ways ; for a 
sweeter, dearer, nicer httle lady than our Mrs. 
Le Breting I never did, an' that I tell you. 
Sweeter manners you never did see yourself, 
John, for all you've lived among the aristo- 
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cracy : aa* I always knew 'is people 'ud come 
round at last, and do what was right by 'im. 
An' you may depend upon it, John, this 'ere 
Lady 'Ilder's one of his relations, an* she's come 
round on a message from Lady Le Breting, to 
begin a reconciliation. And though we should 
be sorry to lose 'em, as 'as stood by 'em through 
all their troubles, I'm glad to 'ear it, John, 
that I am, for I can't a-bear to see that dear 
young fellow a-eatin' 'is life out with care and 
anxiety.' And Mrs. Halliss, who had always 
felt convinced in her own mind that Ernest 
must really be the unacknovvledged heir to a 
splendid fortune, began to wipe her eyes 
violently in her delight at this evident realisa- 
tion of her wildest fancies and wishes. 

Meanwhile, upstairs in the little parlour, 
Edie had risen in some trepidation as Mrs. 
Halliss placed in her hands Lady Hilda Tre- 
gellis's card. Ernest was out, gone to walk 
feebly around the streets of Holloway, and she 
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hardly knew at first what to say to so unex- 
pected a visitor. But Lady Hilda put her 
almost at her ease at once by coming up to her 
with both her arms outstretched, as to an old 
friend, and saying, with one of her pleasantest 

smiles. 

* You must forgive me, Mrs. Le Breton, for 

never having come to call on you before ; but 

I have been long meaning to, and doubting 

whether you would care to see me or not, You 

know, I'm a very old friend of your husband's 

— he was so kind to me always when h^ was 

down at our place in dear old Devonshire. 

(You're a Devonshire girl yourself, aren't you ? 

just as I am. I thought so. I'm so glad of it 

I always get on so well with the dear old 

Devonshire folk.) Well, I've been meaning to 

come for ever so long, and putting it off, and 

putting it off, and putting it off, as one will put 

things off, you know, when you're not quite 

sure about them, until last evening. And then 
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our friend, Mr. Arthur Berkeley, who knows 
everybody, talked to me about your husband 
and you, and told me he thought you wouldn't 
mind my coming to see you, for he fancied 
you hadn't much society up here that you 
cared for or sympathised with : though, of 
course, I'm dreadfully afraid of coming to call 
upon you, because I know you're the sister of 
that very clever Mr. Oswald, whose sad death 
we were all so sorry to hear about in the 
papers ; and naturally, as you've lived so much 
with him and with Mr. Le Breton, you must 
be so awfully learned and all that sort of 
thing, and no doubt despise ignorant people 
like myself dreadfully. But you really mustn't 
despise me, Mrs. Le Breton, because, you 
see, I haven't had all the advantages that 
you've had ; indeed, the only clever people 
I've ever met in all my life are your husband 
and Mr. Arthur Berkeley, except, of course. 
Cabinet ministers and so forth, and they don't 
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count, because they're political, and so very old, 
and solemn, and grand, and won't take any 
notice of us girls, except to sit upon us. So 
that's what's made me rather afraid to call upon 
you, because I thought you'd be quite too much 
in the higher education way for a girl hke me ; 
and I haven't got any education at all, except 
in rubbish, as your husband used always to 
tell me. And now I want you to tell me all 
about Mr. Le Breton, and the baby — Dot, you 
call her, Mr. Berkeley told me — and yourself, 
too ; for, though I've never seen you before, I 
feel, of course, like an old friend of the family, 
having known your husband so very intimately.' 
Lady Hilda designedly delivered all this long 
harangue straight off without a break, in her 
go-ahead, breathless, voluble fashion, because 
she felt sure Edie wouldn't feel perfectly at her 
ease at first, and she wanted to give her time 
to recover from the first foolish awe of that 
meaningless prefix. Lady. Moreover, Lady 
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Hilda, in spite of her ofThand manner was a 
good psychologist, and a true woman : and she 
had concocted her little speech on the spur of 
the moment with some cleverness, so as just to 
suit her instinctive reading of Edie's small 
personal peculiarities. She saw in a moment 
that that sUght, pale, delicate girl was lost in 
London, far from her own home and sur- 
roundings; and that the passing allusion to 
their common Devonshire origin would please 
and conciliate her, as it always does with the 
clannish, warm-hearted; simple-minded West 
Country folk. Then again, the deft hints as to 
their friendship with Arthur Berkeley, as to 
Ernest's stay at Dunbude, and as to her own 
fear lest Edie should be too learned for her, all 
tended to bring out whatever points of interest 
they had together: while the casual touch 
about poor Harry's reputation, and the final 
mention of little Dot by name, completed the 
conquest of Edie's simple, gentle little woman's 
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heart. So this was the great Lady Hilda 
Treg^llis, she thought, of whom she had heard 
so much, and whom she had dreaded so greatly 
as a grand rival ! Why, after aU, she was 
exactly like any other Devonshire girl in Cal- 
combe Pomeroy, except, perhaps, that she was 
easier to get on with, and smiled a great deal 
more pleasantly than ten out of a dozen. 

* It's very kind indeed of you to come,' 
Edie answered, smiling back as well as she was 
able the first moment that Lady Hilda allowed 
her a chance to edge in a word sideways. 
' Ernest will be so very very sorry that he's 
missed you when he comes in. He's spoken to 
me a great deal about you ever so many times. ' 

'No, has he really?' Lady Hilda asked 
quickly, with unmistakable interest and plea- 
sure. ' Well, now, I'm so glad of that, for to 
tell you the truth, Mrs. Le Breton, though he 
was really always very kind to me, and so 
patient with all my stupidity, I more than half 
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fancied he didn't exactly like me. In fact, I 
was dreadfully afraid lie thought me a perfect 
nuisance. Tm so sorry he isn't in, because 
the truth is, I came partly to see him as well 
as to see you, and I should be awfully dis- 
appointed if I had to miss him. Where's he 
gone, if I may ask ? Perhaps I may be able 
to wait and see him.' 

' Oh, he's only out walking somewhere — ur 
— somewhere about HoUoway,' Edie answered, 
half blushing at the nature of their neigh- 
bourhood, and glancing round the little room 
to see how it was likely to strike so grand a 
person as Lady Hilda Tregellis. 

Hilda noticed the glance, and made as if 
she did not notice it. Her heart had begun 
to warm at once to this poor, pale, eager- 
looking little woman, who had had the doubt- 
ful happiness of winning Ernest Le Breton's 
love. ' Then I shall certainly wait and see 
him, Mrs. Le Breton,' she said cordially. 
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"- What a dear cosy little room you've got here, 
to be sure. I do so love these nice bright little 
cottage parlours, with their pretty pots of 
flowers and cheerful furniture — so much 
warmer and more comfortable, you know, 
than the great dreary empty barns that most 
people go and do penance by living in. If 
^ ever I marry — which I don't suppose I ever 
shall do, for nobody '11 have me, I'm sorry 
to say: at least, nobody but stupid people 
in the peerage, Algies and Berties and 
Monties I always call them — well, if I ever 
do marry, I shall have a cosy little house 
just like this one, with no unnecessary space 
to walk over every time you come in or out, 
and with a chance of keeping yourself warm 
without having to crone over the fire in 
order to get safely out of the horrid draughts. 
And Dot, now let me see, how old is she by 
this time? I ought to remember, I'm sure, 
for Mr. Berkeley told me all about her at 
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tte time ; and I said should I write and ask 
if I might stand as godmother ; and Mr. 
Berkeley laughed at me, and said what could 
I be dreaming of, and did I think you were 
going to make your baby liable to fine and 
imprisonment if it ever published works here- 
after on philosophy or something of the sort. 
So delightfully original of all of you, really.' 
Once started on that fertile theme of fe- 
male conversation, Edie and Hilda got on well 
enough in all conscience to satisfy the most 
exacting mind. Dot was duly brought in and 
exhibited by Mrs. HalUs ; and was pronounced 
to be the very sweetest, dearest, darlingest 
little duck ever seen on earth since the be- 
ginning of all things. Her various points of 
likeness to all her relations were duly dis- 
cussed; and Hilda took particular pains to 
observe that she didn't in the very faintest 
degree resemble that old horror, Lady Le 
Breton. Then her whole past history was 
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fiilly related, what she had been fed on, and 
what illnesses she had had, and how many 
teeth she had got, and all the other delightful 
nothings so perennially interesting to the ma- 
ternal heart. Hilda listened to the whole 
account with unfeigned attention, and begged 
leave to be allowed to dance Dot in her own 
strong arms, and tickled her fat cheek with 
her slender forefinger, and laughed with ge- 
nuine delight when the baby smiled again at 
her and turned her face to be tickled a second 
time. Gradually Hilda brought the conversa- 
tion round to Ernest's journalistic experiences, 
and at last she said very quietly, ' I'm sorry 
to learn from Mr. Berkeley, dear, that your 
husband doesn't get quite as much work to do 
as he would like to have.' 

Edie's tender eyes filled at once with swim- 
ming tears. That one word 'dear,' said so 
naturally and simply, touched her heart at once 
with its genuine half unspoken sympathy. 
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' Oh, Lady Hilda/ she answered falteringly, 

* please don't make me talk about that. We 
are so very, very, very poor. I can't bear to 
talk about it to you. Please, please don't 
make me.' 

Hilda looked at her with the moisture 
welling up in her own eyes too, and said softly, 

* I'm so sorry : dear, dear little Mrs. Le Breton, 
I'm so very, very, very sorry for you ! from 
the bottom of my heart I'm sorry for you.' 

* It isn't for myself, you know,' Edie an- 
swered quickly : * for myself, of course, I could 
stand anything ; but it's the trouble and priva- 
tions for darling Ernest. Oh, Lady Hilda, I 
can't bear to say it, but he's dying, he's dying.' 

Hilda took the pretty small hand affection- 
ately in hers. ' Don't, dear, don't,' she said, 
brushing away a tear from her own eyes at the 
same time. *He isn't, believe me, he isn't. 
And don't call me by that horrid stiff name, 
dear, please don't. Call me Hilda. I should 
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be so pleased and flattered if you would call 
me Hilda. Aud may I call you Edie ? I know 
your husband calls you Edie, because Mr. 
Bonald Le Breton told me so. I want to be 
a friend of yours ; and I feel sure, if only you 
will let me, that we might be very good and 
helpful friends indeed together.' 

Edie pressed her hand softly. How very 
different from the imaginary Lady Hilda she 
had pictured to herself in her timid, girlish 
fancy ! How much even dear Ernest had been 
mistaken as to what there was of womanly 
really in her. ' Oh, don't speak so kindly to 
me,' she said imploringly ; * don't speak so 
kindly, or else you'll make me cry. I can't 
bear to hear you speak so kindly.' 

* Cry, dear,' Lady Hilda whispered in a 
gentle tone, kissing her forehead delicately as 
she spoke : ' cry and relieve yourself. There's 
nothing gives one so much comfort when one's 
heart is bursting as a regular good downright 
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cry.' And, suiting the action to the word, 
forthwith Lady Hilda laid her own statuesque 
head down beside Edie's, and so those two 
weeping women, rivals once in a vague way, 
and now bound to one another by a new-found 
tie, mingled their tears silently together for ten 
minutes in unuttered sympathy. 

As they sat there, both tearful and 
speechless, with Lady HUda soothing Edie's wan 
hand tenderly in hers, and leaning above her, 
and stroking her hair softly with a sister's 
fondness, the door opened very quietly, . and 
Arthur Berkeley stood for a moment pausing 
in the passage, and looking in without a word 
upon the unexpected sight that greeted his 
wondering vision. He had come to call upon 
Ernest about some possible opening for a new 
writer on a paper lately started ; and hearing 
the sound of sobs within had opened the door 
quietly and tentatively. He could hardly 
believe his own eyes when he actually saw 
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Lady Hilda Tregellis sitting there side by side 
with Edie Le Breton, kissing her pale forehead 
a dozen times in a minute, and crying over her 
like a child with unwonted tears of unmistak- 
able sympathy. For ten seconds Arthur held 
the door ajar in his hands, and gazed silently 
with the awe of chivalrous respect upon the 
tearful, beautiful picture. Then he shut the 
door again noiselessly and unperceived, and stole 
softly out into the street to wait alone for 
Ernest's return. It was not for him to intrude 
his unbidden presence upon the sacred sorrow 
of those two weeping sister-women. 

He lighted a cigar outside, and walked up 
and down a neighbouring street feverishly till 
he thought it likely the call would be finished. 
' Dear little Mrs. Le Breton,' he said to himself 
softly, *dear little Miss Butterfly of the days 
that are dead; softened and sweetened still 
more by sufiering, with the beauty of holiness 
glowing in your face, how I wish some good 
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for you could unexpectedly come out of this 
curious visit. Though I don't see how it's 
possible: I don't see how it's possible. The 
stream carries us all down unresistingly before 
its senseless flood, and sweeps us at last, sooner 
or later, like helpless logs, into the unknown sea. 
Poor Ernest is drifting fast thitherwards before 
the ciu'rent, and nothing on earth, it seema 
to me, can conceivably stop him ! ' 

He paced up and down a little, with a 
quick, unsteady tread, and took a puff or two 
again at his cigar abstractedly. Then he held 
it thoughtfully between his fingers for a while 
and began to hum a few bars from his own 
new opera then in course of composition — a 
stately long-drawn air, it was, something like 
the rustle of Hilda Tregellis's satin train as 
she swept queenlike down the broad marble 
staircase of some great Elizabethan country 
palace. * And dear Lady Hilda too,' he went 
on, musingly : ' dear, kind, sympathising Lady 
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Hilda. Who on earth would ever have 
thought she had it in her to comfort that poor, 
weeping, sorrowing girl as I just now saw her 
doing ? Dear Lady Hilda ! Kind Lady Hilda ! 
I have undervalued you and overlooked you, 
because of the mere accident of your titled 
birth, but I could have kissed you myself, for 
pure gratitude, that very minute, Hilda Tre- 
gellis, when I saw you stooping down and kissing 
that dear white forehead that looked so pale and 
womanly and beautiful. Yes, Hilda, I could 
have kissed you. I could have kissed your own 
grand, smooth, white marble forehead. And no 
very great trial of endurance, either, Arthur 
Berkeley, if it comes to that ; for say what you 
will of her, she's a beautiful, stately, queenlike 
woman indeed ; and it somehow strikes me 
she's a truer and better woman, too, than 
you have ever yet in your shallow super- 
ficiality imagined. Not like little Miss Butter- 
fly ! Oh, no, not like little Miss Butterfly ! 
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But still, there are keys and keys in music ; 
and if every tune was pitched to the self-sanie 
key, even the tenderest, what a monotonous, 
dreary world it would be to live and sing in 
after all. Perhaps a man might make himself 
a httle shrine not wholly without sweet savour 
of pure incense for beautiful, stately, queenlike 
Hilda Tregellis too ! But no ; I mustn't think 
of it. I have no other duty or prospect in 
life possible as yet while dear httle Miss 
Butterfly still remains practically unprovided 
for!' 
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HOPE. 



From Edie Le Breton's lodgings, Hilda Tregellis 
drove straight, without stopping all the way, to 
Arthur Berkeley's house at Chelsea ; for Arthur 
had long since risen to the dignity of an enfran- 
chised householder, and had bought himself a 
pretty cottage near the Embankment, with 
room enough for himself and the Progenitor, 
and even for any possible future domestic 
contingency in the way of wife and children. 
It was a very unconventional thing for her to 
do, no doubt; but Lady Hilda was certainly 
not the person to be deterred from doing 
anything she contemplated on the bare ground 
of its extreme unconventionality ; and so far 
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was ste from objecting personally to her visit 
on this score, that before she rang the Berke- 
leys' bell she looked quietly at her little bijou 
watch, and said with a bland smile to the 
suspicious Mr. Jenkins, ' Let me see, Jenkins ; 
it's one o'clock. I shall lunch with my friends 
here this morning ; so you may take the car- 
riage home now for my lady, and I shall cab 
it back, or come round by Metropolitan ' 
Jenkins was too much accustomed to Lady 
Hilda's unaccountable vagaries to express any 
siu-prise at her wildest resolutions, even if she 
had proposed to go home on a costermonger's 
barrow ; so he only touched his hat respect- 
fully, in his marionette fashion, and drove 
away at once without further colloquy. 

' Is Mr. Berkeley at home ? ' Hilda asked 
of the pretty servant girl who opened the door 
to her, mentally taking note at the same time 
that Arthur's aesthetic tendencies evidently 
extended even to his human surroundings. 

p 2 
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'Which Mr. Berkeley?' the girl asked in 
repJy. * Mr. Berkeley senerer, 'e's at 'ome, but 
Mr. Arthur, 'e's gone up this momin' to 
'OUoway/ 

Hilda seized with avidity upon this unex- 
pected and almost providential opening. * No, 
is he ? ' she said, delighted. ' Then 111 go in 
and see Mr. Berkeley senior. No card, thank 
you : no name : tell him merely a lady would 
like to see him. I dare say Mr. Arthur'U be 
back before long from Holloway.' 

The girl hesitated a moment as if in doubt, 
and surveyed Lady Hilda from head to foot. 
Hilda, whose eyes were still red from crying, 
couldn't help laughing outright at the obvious 
cause of the girVs hesitation. * Do as I tell 
you,' she said in her imperious way. * Who on 
earjh do you take me for, my good girl? 
That's my card, see ; but you needn't give it to 
Mr. Berkeley, senior. Now go and tell him at 
once that a lady is waiting to see him.' 
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The innate respect of the English worHng 
classes for the kind of nobility that is supposed 
to be represented by the British peerage made 
the girl drop an instinctive curtsey as she looked 
at the card, and answer in a voice of hushed 
surprise, ' Yes, my lady.' She had heard Lady 
Hilda Tregellis spoken of more than once at 
her master's table, and she knew, of course,, 
that so great a personage as that could do no 
wrong. So she merely ushered her visitor at 
once into Arthur Berkeley's beautiful little 
study, with its delicate grey pomegranate wall 
paper and its exquisite unpolished oak fittings, 
and said simply, in an overawed manner, ' A 
lady wishes to speak to you, sir.' 

The old shoemaker looked up from the 
English translation of Eibot's 'Psychologic 
Anglaise Contemporaine,' with whose intricades 
he was manfully struggling, and rose with 
native politeness to welcome Hilda. 

* Good morning,' Hilda said, extending her 
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hand to him with one of her beaming disarming 
smiles, and annihilating all that was most 
obtrusively democratic in him at once by her 
pleasant manner. * I'm a friend of your son's, 
Mr. Berkeley, and I've come here to see him 
about very particular private business — in 
short, on an errand of charity. Will he be 
long gone, do you know ? ' 

* Not very,' the Progenitor answered, in a 
somewhat embarrassed manner, surveying her 
curiously. ' At least, I should think not. He's 
gone to HoUoway for an hour or two, but I 
fancy he'll be back for two o'clock luncheon. 

Miss ^ur, I don't think I caught your name, 

did I?' 

'To HoUoway,' Hilda echoed, taking no 
notice of his suggested query. ' Oh, then he's 
gone to see the poor dear Le Bretons, of 
course. Why, that's just what I wanted to 
see him about. If you'll allow me then, I'll 
just stop and have lunch with you.' 
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*The dickens you will/ the Progenitor 
thought to himself in speechless astonishment. 
' That's really awfully cool of you. However, 
I dare say it's usual to invite oneself in the 
state of life that that boy Artie has gone 
and hoisted himself into, most unnaturally. 
A fine lady, no doubt, of their modern 
pattern ; but in my day, up in Paddingtou, 
we should have called her a brazen hussey. 
— Certainly, if you will,' he added aloud. 
' If you've come on any errand that will 
do any good to the Le Bretons, I'm sure 
my son'U be delighted to see you. He's greatly 
grieved at their unhappy condition.' 

' I'm afraid I've nothing much to suggest of 
any very practical sort,' Hilda answered, with a 
slight sigh ; * but at least I should like to talk 
with him about the matter. Something must 
be done for these two poor young people, 
you know, Mr. Berkeley. Something must 
really be done to help them.' 
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'Then you're interested in them, Misi 
ur — ur — ah, yes-— are you?' 

'Look at my eyes,' Hilda said plumply. 
*Are they very red, Mr. Berkeley?' 

' Well . . . . ur . . . yes, if I may venture 
to say so to a lady,' the old shoemaker 
answered hesitatingly, with imwonted gallantry. 
'I should say they were a trifle, ur, just a 
trifle roseate, you know.' 

'Quite so,' Hilda went on, seriously. 
'That's it. They're red with ciying. I've 
been crying like a baby all the morning 
with that poor, dear, sweet little angel of a 
Mrs. Le Breton.' 

'Then you're a great Mend of hers, I 
suppose,' the Progenitor suggested mildly. 

'Never set eyes on her in my life before 
this morning, on the contrary,' Hilda con- 
tinued in her garrulous fashion. ^But, oh, 
Mr. Berkeley, if you'd only seen that dear 
little woman, crying as if her heart would break, 
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and telling me that dear Ernest was dying, ac- 
tually dying ; why — there— excuse me — I can't 
help it, you know ; we women are always 
crying about something or other, aren't we ? ' 

The old man laid his hand on hers quietly. 
' Don't mind me^ my dear,' he said with 
genuine tenderness. * Don't mind me a bit; 
I'm only an old shoemaker, as I dare say 
you've heard before now ; but I know you'll 
be the better for crying — women always are — 
and tears shed on somebody else's account are 
never thrown away, my dear, are they ^ ' 

Hilda took his hand between hers, and 
wiping her eyes once more whispered softly, 
*No, Mr. Berkeley, no; perhaps they're not; 
but oh, they're so useless ; so very, very, very 
useless. Do you know, I never felt my own 
powerlessness and helplessness in all my life 
so much as I did at that dear, patient little 
Mrs. Le Breton's this very morning. There I 
sat, knowing she was in dire need of money 
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for her poor husband, and wanting suflScient 
ibod and drink, perhaps, for herself, and him, 
and the dear darling baby; and in my hand 
in my muff I had my purse there with five 
tenners — ^Bank of England ten-pound notes, 
you know — fifty pounds altogether, rolled up 
inside it ; and I would have given anything 
if only I could have pulled them out and 
made them a present to her then and there ; 
and I couldn't, you see; and, oh, Mr. Ber- 
keley, isn't it terrible to look at them ? And 
then, before I left, poor Mr. Le Breton himself 
came in, and I was quite shocked to see 
him. I used to know him a few years ago, 
and even then he wasn't what you 'd call robust 
by any means ; but now, oh, dear me, he does 
look so awfully ill and haggard and miserable 
that it quite made me break down again, and 
I cried about him before his very face ; and the 
moment I got away, I said to the coachman, 
" Jenkins, drive straight off to the Embankment 
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at Chelsea ; " and here I am, you see, waiting to 
talk with your clever son about it ; for, really, 
Mr. Berkeley, the poor Le Bretons haven't got 
a single friend anywhere like your son Arthur.' 
And then Lady Hilda went on to praise 
Arthur's music to the Progenitor, and to speak 
of how much admired he was everywhere, and 
to hint that so much genius and musical power 
must of course be largely hereditary. Whereat 
the old man, not unmoved by her gentle in- 
sinuating flattery, at last confessed to his own 
lifelong musical tastes, and even casually 
acknowledged that the motive for one or two 
of the minor songs in the famous operas was 
not entirely of Arthur's own unaided invention. 
And so, from one subject to another, they^ 
passed on so quickly, and hit it off with one 
another so exactly (for Hilda had a wonderful 
knack of leading up to everybody's strong 
points), that long before lunch was ready, the 
Progenitor had been quite won over by the 
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fiiscinatioDS of the brazen hussey, and was 
prepared to admit that she was really a very 
nice, kind, tender-hearted, intelligent, appre- 
ciative, and discriminating young lady. True, 
she had not read Mill or Fawcett, and was 
ignorant of the very name of Herbert Spencer ; 
but she had a vast admiration for his dear boy 
Artie, and she saw that he himself knew a 
thing or two in his own modest way, though 
he was only what the grand world she moved 
in would doubtless call an old superannuated 
journeyman shoemaker. 

'Ah, yes, a shoemaker! so I've heard 
somewhere, I fency,' Lady Hilda remarked 
brightly, when for the third time in the course 
of their conversation he informed her with 
great dignity, of the interesting fact; 'how 
very delightful and charming that is, really, 
now isn't it ? So original, you know, to make 
shoes instead of going into some useless pro- 
fession, especially when you're such a great 
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reader and student and thinker as you are — for 
I see you're a philosopher and a psychologist 
already, Mr. Berkeley' — ^Hilda considered it 
rather a bold effort on her part to pronounce 
the word * psychologist ' at the very first trial 
without stumbling ; but though she was a 
little doubtful about the exact pronunciation of 
that fearful vocable, she felt quite at her ease 
about the fact at least, because she carefully 
noticed him lay down Eibot on the table beside 
him, name upward ; ' one can't help finding 
that much out on a very short acquaintance, 
can one? Though, indeed, now I come to 
think of it, I believe I've heard often that men 
of your calling generally are very fond of read- 
ing, and are very philosophical, and clever, and 
poUtical, and all that sort of thing ; and they 
say that's the reason, of course, why North- 
ampton's such an exceptionally intelligent con- 
stituency, and always returns such thorough- 
going able logical Kadicals.* 
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The old man's eyes beamed, as she spoke, 
with inexpressible pride and pleasure. Tm 
very glad indeed to hear you say so/ he 
answered promptly with a complacent self- 
satisfied smile, * and I believe you're right too, 
Miss, ur — ur — ^ur— quite so. The practice of 
shoemaking undoubtedly tends to develop a 
very high and exceptional level of general 
intelUgence and logical power.' 

' I'm sure of it,' Hilda answered demurely, 
in a tone of the deepest and sincerest convic- 
tion ; * and when I heard somebody say some- 
where that your son was . . • — well, was your 
son, I said to myself at once, " Ah, well, there 
now, that quite accounts, of course, for yoimg 
Mr. Berkeley's very extraordinary and unusual 
abilities ! ' 

' She's really a most sensible, well-informed 
young woman, whoever she is,' the Progenitor 
thought to himself silently ; * and it's certainly 
a pity that dear Artie couldn't take a fancy to 
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some nice, appreciative, kind-hearted, practical 
girl like that now, instead of wearing away all 
the best days of his life in useless regret for 
that poor slender, unsubstantial nonentity of a 
watery little Mrs. Le Breton.' 

By two o'clock lunch was ready, and just 
lis it had been announced, Arthur Berkeley ran 
up the front steps, and let himself in with his 
proprietory latch-key. Turning straight into 
the dining-room, he was just in time to see his 
own father walking into lunch arm in arm with 
Lady Hilda Tregellis. As Mrs. Hallis had 
graphically expressed it, he felt as if you might 
have knocked him down with a feather ! Was 
she absolutely ubiquitous, then, this pervasive 
Lady Hilda? and was he destined wherever 
he went to come upon her suddenly in the 
most unexpected and incomprehensible situa- 
tions ? 

*Will you sit down here, my dear,' the 
Progenitor was saying to Hilda at the exact 
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moment he entered, * or would you prefer your 
back to the fire ? ' 

Arthur Berkeley opened his eyes wide with 
unspeakable amazement. * What, you here,' 
he exclaimed, coming forward suddenly to 
shake hands with Hilda ; * why, I saw you only 
a couple of hours since at the Le Bretons' at 
HoUoway/ 

* You did ! ' Hilda cried with almost equal 
astonishment * Why, how was that ? I never 
saw you^ 

Arthur sighed quietly. * No,' he answered, 
with a curious look at the Progenitor; *you 
were engaged when I opened the door, and I 
didn't Uke to disturb you. You were — ^you 
were speaking with poor little Mrs. Le Breton. 
But I'm so much obliged to you for your kind- 
ness to them, Lady Hilda ; so very much 
obliged to you for your great kindness to 
them.' 

It was the Progenitor's turn now to start in 
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surprise. ' What ! Lady Hilda ! ' he cried with 
a bewildered look. ' Lady Hilda ! Did I hear 
you say " Lady Hilda " ? Is this Lady Hilda 
Tregellis, then, that I've heard you talk about 
so often, Artie ? ' 

'Why, of course, Father. You didn't 
know who it was, then, didn't you? Lady 
Hilda, I'm afraid you've been stealing a march 
upon the poor unsuspecting hostile Progenitor.' 

'Not quite that, Mr. Berkeley,' Hilda re- 
plied, laughing ; ' only after the very truculent 
character I had heard of your father as a 
regular red-hot mihtant Eadical, I thought I'd 
better not send in my name to him at once for 
fear it might prejudice him against me before 
first acquaintance.' 

The Progenitor looked at her steadfastly 
from head to foot, standing before him there in 
her queenly beauty, as if she were some strange 
wild beast that he had been requested to 
inspect and report upon for a scientific purpose. 
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'Lady Hilda Tregellis!' he said slowly and 
deliberately ; ' Lady Hilda TregeUis ! So this is 
Lady Hilda Tregellis, is it? Well, all I can say is 
this, then, that as far as I can judge her. Lady 
Hilda TregeUis is a very sensible, modest, intelli- 
gent, well-conducted young woman, which is 
more than I could possibly have expected firom 
a person of her unfortimate and distressing 
hereditary antecedents. But you know, ray 
dear, it was a very mean trick of you to go 
and take an old man's heart by guile and 
stratagem in that way ! ' 

Hilda laughed a little uneasily. The 
Progenitor's manner was perhaps a trifle too 
open and imconventional even for her. ' It 
wasn't for that I came, Mr. Berkeley,' she said 
again with one of her sunny smiles, which 
brought the Progenitor metaphorically to her 
feet again, * but to talk over this matter of the 
poor Le Bretons with your son. Oh, Mr. 
Arthur, something must really be done to help 
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them. I know you say there's nothing to be 
done ; but there must be ; we must find it out ; 
^e must invent it ; we must compel it. When 
I sat there this morning with that dear little 
woman and saw her breaking her full heart 
over her husband's trouble, I said to myself, 
somehow, Hilda Tregellis, if you can't find a 
way out of this, you're not worth your salt in 
this world, and you'd better make haste and 
take a rapid through-ticket at once tp the next, 
if there is one.' 

^ Which is more than doubtful, really,' the 
Progenitor muttered softly half under his 
breath ; ' which, as Strauss has conclusively 
shown, is certainly a good deal more than 
doubtful.' 

Arthur took no notice of the interrup- 
tion, but merely answered imploringly, with a 
despairing gesture of his hands, *What are 
we to do, Lady Hilda ? What can we possibly 
do?' 

Q 2 
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' Why, sit down and have some lunch first/ 
Hilda rejoined with practical common-sense, 
'and then talk it over rationally afterwards, 
instead of wringing our hands helplessly like a 
pair of Frenchmen in a street difficulty.' 
(Hilda had a fine old crusted English contempt, 
by the way, for those vastly inferior and 
foolish creatures known as foreigners.) 

Thus adjured, Berkeley sat down promptly, 
and they proceeded to take counsel together 
in this hard matter over the cutlets and claret 
provided before them. 'Ernest and Mrs. Le 
Breton told me all about your visit,' Arthur 
went on, soon after; 'and they're so much 
obliged to you for having taken the trouble 
to look them up in their sore distress. Do 
you know. Lady Hilda, I think you've quite 
made a conquest of our dear Uttle iriend, Mrs. 
Le Breton.' 

' I don't know about that,' Hilda responded 
with a smile, ' but I'm sure, at any rate, that 
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the sweet little woman quite made a conquest 
of me, Mr. Berkeley. In fact, I can't say 
what you think, but for my part I'm de- 
termined an effort must be made one way or 
another to save them.' 

' It's no use,' Arthur answered, shaking his 
head sadly; *it can't be done. There's no- 
thing for it but to let them float down help- 
lessly with the tide, wherever it may bear them.' 

'Stuff and nonsense,' Hilda replied ener- 
getically. * All rubbish, utter rubbish, and if 
I were a man as you are, Mr. Berkeley, I 
should be ashamed to take such a desponding 
view of the situation. If we say it's got to be 
done, it will be done, and that's an end of it. 
Work must and can be found for him some- 
how or somewhere.' 

' But the man's dying,' Arthur interrupted 
with a vehement gesture. 'There's no more 
work left in him. The only thing that's any 
use is to send him off to Madeira, or Egypt, or 
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Catania, or somewhere of that sort, and let him 
die quietly among the palms and cactuses and 
aloes. That s Sir Antony WraxaU's opinion, 
and surely nobody in London can know half as 
well as he does about the matter/ 

* Sir Antony's a fool/ Hilda responded with 
refreshing bluntness. ^ He knows nothing on 
earth at all about it. He's accustomed to pre- 
scribing for a lot of us idle good-for-nothing 
rich people '-—(' Very true,' the Progenitor 
assented parenthetically ;) ' and he's got into a 
fixed habit of prescribing a Nile voyage, just as 
he's got into a fixed habit of prescribing old 
wine, and carriage exercise, and ten thousand a 
year to all his patients. What Mr. Le Breton 
really wants is not Egypt, or old wine, or Sir 
Antony, or anything of the sort, but relief from 

this pressing load of anxiety and responsibiUty. 
Put him in my hands for six months, and 111 
back myself at a hundred to six against Sir 
Antony to cure him for a monkey.' 
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* For a what ? ' the Progenitor asked with a 
puzzled expression of countenance. 

'Back myself for a monkey, you know/ 
Hilda answered, without perceiving the cause 
of the old man's innocent confusion. 

The Progenitor was evidently none the 
wiser still for Hilda's answer, though he for- 
bore to pursue the subject any farther, lest he 
should betray his obvious ignorance of aristo- 
cratic manners and dialect. 

But Arthur looked up at Lady Hilda with 
something like the gleam of a new-born hope 
on his distressed features. 'Lady Hilda,' he 
said almost cheerfully, ' you really speak as if 
you had some practicable plan actually in 
prospect. It seems to me, if anybody can pull 
them through, you can, because you've got 
such a grand reserve of faith and energy. 
What is it, now, you think of doing ? ' 

'Well,' Hilda answered, taken a little 
aback at this practical question, ' I've hardly 
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got my plan matured yet ; but I've got a plan ; 
and I thought it all out as far as it went as I 
came along here just now in the carriage. 
The great thing is, we must inspire Mr. Le 
Breton with a new confidence ; we must begin 
by showing him we believe in him, and letting 
him see that he may still manage in some way 
or other to retrieve himself. He has lost all 
hope: we must begin with him over again. 
I've got an idea, but it'll take money. Now, 
I can give up half my allowance for the next 
year — the Le Bretons need never know any- 
thing about it — that'll be something : you're a 
rich man now, I believe, Mr. Berkeley; will 
you make up as much as I do, if my plan 
seems a feasible one to you for retrieving the 
position ? ' 

The Progenitor answered quickly for him : 
' Miss Tregellis,' he said, with a little tremor in 
his voice, ' —-you'll excuse me, my dear, but it's 
against my principles to call anybody my lady : 
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— he will, I know he will ; and if he wouldn't, 
why, my dear, I'd go back to my cobbling and 
earn it myself rather than that you or your 
friends should go without it for a single 
minute.' 

Arthur said nothing, but he bowed his head 
silently. What a lot of good there was really 
in that splendid woman, and what a command- 
ing, energetic, masterful way she had about 
her ! To a feckless, undecided, faltering man 
like Arthur Berkeley there was something 
wonderfully attractive and magnificent, after 
all, in such an imperious resolute woman as 
Lady Hilda. 

'Then this is my plan,' Hilda went on 
hastily. *We must do something that'll take 
Mr. Le Breton out of himself for a short time 
entirely — that'll give him occupation of a kind 
he thinks right, and at the same time put 
money in his pocket. Now, he's always talking 
about this socialistic business of his ; but why 
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doesn't he tell us what he has actually seen 
about the hfe and habits of the really poor? 
Mrs. Le Breton tells me he knows the East End 
well : why doesn't he sit down and give us a 
good rattling, rousing, frightening description 
of all that's in it? Of course, I don't care 
twopence about the poor myself — not in the 
lump, I mean — I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Berkeley,' — ^for the Progenitor gave a start of 
surprise and astonishment — * you know we 
women are nothing if not concrete ; we never 
care for anything in the abstract, Mr. Le Breton 
used to tell me ; we want the particular case 
brought home to our sympathies before we can 
interest ourselves about it. After all, even you 
who are men don't feel very much for all the 
miserable wretched people there are in China, 
you know ; they're too far away for even you 
to bother your heads about. But I do care 
about the Le Bretons, and it strikes me we 
might help them a little in this way. I know a 
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lot of artists, Mr. Berkeley ; and I know one 
•who I think would just do for the vpry work I 
want to set him. (He's poor, too, by the way, 
and I don't mind giving him a lift at the same 
time and killing two birds with one stone.) 
Very well, then ; I go to him, and say, " Mr. 
Verney," I say, — there now, I didn't mean 
to tell you his name, but no matter; "Mr. 
Verney," I shall say, " a friend of mine in the 
wilting line is going to pay some visits to the 
very poor quarters in the East End, and write 
about it, which will make a great noise in the 
world as sure zb midday." ' 

' But how do you know it will ? ' asked the 
Progenitor, simply. 

Hilda turned round upon him with an 
unfeigned look of startled astonishment. ' How 
do I know it will?' she said confidently. 
'Why, because I mean it to, Mr. Berkeley. 
Because I say it shall. Because I choose to 
make it. Two Cabinet ministers shall quote it 
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in the House, and a duke shall write letters 
to the " Times " denouncing it as an intensely 
wicked and revolutionary publication. If I 
choose to float it, I will float it. — Well, " Mr. 
Verney," I say for example, " will you under- 
take to accompany him and make sketches? 
It'll be unpleasant work, I know, because I've 
been there myself to see, and the places don't 
smell nice at all — worse than Genoa or the old 
town at Nice even, I can tell you : but it'll 
make you a name ; and in any case the 
publisher who's getting it up '11 pay you well 
for it." Of course, Mr. Verney says "Yes." 
Then we go on to Mr. I^e Breton and say, " A 
young artist of my acquaintance is making a 
pilgrimage into the East End to see for himself 
how the people live, and to make pictures of 
them to stir up the sluggish consciences of the 
lazy aristocrats " — that's me and my people, of 
course : that'll be the way to work it. Play 
upon Mr. Le Breton's tenderest feelings. Make 
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him feel he's fighting for the Cause ; and he'll 
be ready to throw himself, heart and soul, into 
the spirit of the project. I don't care twopence 
about the Cause myself, of course, so that's flat, 
and I don't pretend to, either, Mr. Berkeley ; but 
I care a great deal for the misery of that poor, 
dear, pale little woman, sitting there with me 
this morning and regularly sobbing her heart 
out ; and if I can do anything to help her, 
why, I shall be only too delighted.' 

' Le Breton's a well-meaning young fellow, 
certainly,' the Progenitor murmured gently in 
a voice of graceful concession ; ' and I believe 
his heart's really in the Cause, as you call it ; 
but you know, my dear, he's very far from 
being sound in his economical views as 
to the relations of capital and labour. Far 
from sound, as John Stuart Mill would have 
judged the question, I can solemnly assure 
you.' 

' Very well,' Hilda went on, almost without 
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noticing the interruption. *We shall say to 
him, or rather we shall get our publisher to say- 
to him, that as he*s interested in the matter, 
and knows the East End well, he has been 
selected^ — ^shall we put it on somebody's recom- 
mendation? — to accompany the artist, and to 
supply the reading matter, the letterpress I 
think you call it ; in fact, to write up to our 
illustrator's pictures; and that he is to be 
decently paid for his trouble. He must do 
something graphic, something stirring, some- 
thing to wake up lazy people in the West End 
to a passing sense of what he calls their respon- 
sibilities. That'll seem like real work to Mr. 
Le Breton. It'll put new heart into him; 
he'll take up the matter vigorously ; he'll do 
it well ; he'll write a splendid book ; and I 
shall guarantee its making a stir in the world 
this very dull season. What's the use of 
knowing half the odiously common-place bores 
and prigs in all London if you can't float a 
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single little heterodox pamphlet for a particular 
purpose? What do you think of it, Mr. 
Berkeley ? ' 

Arthur sighed again. 'It seems to me, 
Lady Hilda/ he said, regretfully, 'a very 
slender straw indeed to hang Ernest Le Breton's 
hfe on : but any straw is better than nothing 
to a drowning man. And you have so much 
faith yourself, and mean to fling yourself into 
it so earnestly, that I shouldn't be wholly sur- 
prised if you were somehow to pull it tlirough. 
If you do, Lady Hilda — if you manage to save 
these two poor young people from the vei^e of 
starvation — you'll have done a very great good 
work in your day, and you'll have made me 
personally eternally your debtor.' 

Was it mere fancy, the Progenitor wondered, 
or did Hilda cast her eyes down a little and 
half blush as she answered in a lower and 
more tremulous tone than usual, ' I hope I shall, 
Mr. Berkeley ; for their sakes, I hope I shall.' 
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The Progenitor didn't feel quite certain about 
it, but somehow, more than once that evening, 
as he sat reading Spencer's * Data of Ethics ' in 
his easy-chair, a curious vision of Lady Hilda 
as a future daughter-in-law floated vaguely 
with singular persistence before the old shoe- 
maker's bewildered eyes. ' It'd be a shocking 
falling away on Artie's part from his father's 
principles,' he muttered inarticulately to himself 
several times over; 'and yet, on the other 
hand, I can't deny that this bit of a Tregellis 
girl is really a very tidy, good-looking, respect- 
able, well-meaning, intelligent, and appreciative 
sort of a young woman, who'd, maybe, make 
Artie as good a wife as anybody else he'd be 
likely to pitch on.' 
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CHAPTEE XXXV. 



THE TIDE TURNS. 



When Ernest Le Breton got a letter from the 
business house of a well-known publishing firm, 
asking him whether he would consent to supply 
appropriate letterpress for an illustrated work 
on the poor of London, then in course of pre- 
paration, his delight and relief were positively 
unbounded. That anyone should come and 
ask him for work, instead of his asking them, 
was in itself a singular matter for surprise and 
congratulation ; that the request should be 
based on the avowed ground of his known 
political and social opinions was almost in- 
credible. Ernest felt that it was a triumph, 
not only for him, but for his dearly-loved 
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principles and beliefe as well. For the first 
time in his hfe> he was going to undertake a 
piece of work which he not only thought not 
wrong, but even considered hopeful and praise- 
worthy. Arthur Berkeley, who called round 
as if by accident the same morning, saw with 
delight that Lady Hilda's prognostication seemed 
likely to be fulfilled, and that if only Ernest 
could be given some congenial occupation there 
was still a chance, after all, for his permanent 
recovery ; for it was clear enough that as there 
was hope, there must be a little Ufe yet left in 
him. 

It was Lady Hilda who, as she herself ex- 
pressively phrased it, had squared the pub- 
lishers. She had called upon the head of the 
well-known house in person, and had told him 
fully and frankly exactly what was the nature 
of the interest she took in the poor of London. 
At first the publisher was scandalised and ob- 
durate : the thing was not regular, he said — 
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not in the ordinary way of business ; his firm 
couldn't go writing letters of that sort to un- 
known young authors and artists. If she 
wanted the work done, she must let them give 
her own name as the promoter of the under- 
taking. But Hilda persevered, as she always 
did ; she smiled, pleaded, cajoled, threatened, 
and made desperate love to the publisher to 
gain his acquiescence in her benevolent scheme. 
After all, even pubhshers are only human 
(though authors have been frequently known 
to deny the fact) ; and human nature, especially 
in England, is apt to be very little proof against 
the entreaties of a pretty girl who happens also 
to be an earl's daughter. So in the end, when 
Lady Hilda said most bewitchingly, ' T put it 
upon the grounds of a personal favour, Mr. 
Percival,' the obdurate publisher gave way at 
last, and consented to do her bidding gladly. 

For six weeks Ernest went daily with 
Eonald and the young artist into the familiar 
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slums of Bethnal Green, and Bermondsey, and 
Lambeth, whose ins and outs he was beginning 
to know with painful accuracy ; and every 
night he came back, and wrote down with a 
glowing pen all that he had seen and heard of 
distressing and terrible during his day's peregri- 
nation. It was an awful task from one point 
of view, for the scenes he had to visit and de- 
scribe were often heart-rending ; and Arthur 
feared more than once that the air of so many 
loathsome and noxious dens might still further 
accelerate the progress of Ernest's disease ; but 
Lady Hilda said emphatically, No ; and some- 
how Arthur was beginning now to conceive an 
immense respect for the practical value (A Lady 
Hilda's vehement opinions. As a matter of 
fact, indeed, Ernest did not visibly suffer at all 
either from the unwonted hard work or from 
the strain upon mind and body to wnich he 
had been so little accustomed. Distressing as 
it all was, it was change, it was variety, it was 
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occupation, it was relief from that terrible kill- 
ing round of perpetual personal responsibility. 
Above all, Ernest really believed that here at 
last was an opportunity of doing some practical 
good in his generation, and he threw himself 
into it with all the passionate ardour of a natu- 
rally eager and vivid nature. The enthusiasm 
of humanity was upon him, and it kept him 
going at high-pressure rate, with no apparent 
loss of strength and vigour throughout the 
whole ordeal. To Arthur Berkeley's intense 
delight, he was even visibly fatter to the naked 
eye at the end of his six weeks' exploration 
of the most dreary and desolate slums in all 
London. 

The book was written at white heat, as the 
best of such books always are, and it was en- 
graved and printed at the very shortest possible 
notice. Terrible and ghastly it certainly was 
at last — instinct with all the grim local colour- 
ing of those narrow, squalid, fever-stricken dens, 
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where misfortune and crime huddle together 
indiscriminately in dirt and misery — a book to 
make one's blood run cold with awe and dis- 
gust, and to stir up even the callous apathy of 
the great rich capitaUst West End to a passing 
moment's ineffective remorse ; but very clever 
and very graphic after its own sort beyond the 
shadow of a question, for all its horror. When 
Arthur Berkeley turned over the first proof- 
sheets of ' London's Shame,' with its simple yet 
thrilling recital of true tales taken down from 
the very lips of outcast children or stranded 
women, with its awful woodcuts and still more 
awful descriptions — word -pictures reeking with 
the vice and fiilth and degradation of the most 
pestilent, overcrowded, undrained tenements — 
he felt instinctively that Ernest Le Breton's 
book would not need the artificial aid of Lady 
Hilda's influential friends in order to make 
it successful and even famous. The Cabinet 
ministers might be as silent as they chose, the 
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iadignant duke might confine his denunciations 
to the attentive and sympathetic ear of his 
friend Lord Connemara ; but nothing on earth 
could prevent Ernest Le Breton's fiery and 
scathing diatribe from immediately enthralling 
the public attention. Lady Hilda had hit upon 
the exact subject which best suited his peculiar 
character and temperament, and he had done 
himself full justice in it. Not that Ernest had 
ever thought of himself, or even of his style, or 
the effect he was producing by his narrative; 
it was just the very non-self-consciousness of the 
thing that gave it its power. He wrote down 
the simple thoughts that came up into his own 
eager mind at the sight of so much inequality 
and injustice ; and the motto that Arthur pre- 
fixed upon the title-page, ' Facit indignatio 
versum,' aptly described the key-note of that 
fierce and angry final denunciation. * Yes, 
Lady Hilda had certainly hit the right nail on 
the head,' Arthur Berkeley said to himself more 
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than once : * A wonderful woman, truly, that 
beautiful, stately, uncompromising, brilliant, and 
stiU really tender Hilda Tregellis.' 

Hilda, on her part, worked hard and well 
for the success of Ernest's book as soon as it 
appeared. Nay, she even condescended (not 
being what Ernest himself would have described 
as an ethical unit) to practise a little gentle 
hypocrisy in suiting her recommendations of 
' London's Shame ' to the tastes and feelings of 
her various acquaintances. To her Eadical 
Cabinet minister friend, she openly praised its 
outspoken zeal for the cause of the people, and 
its value as a wonderful storehouse of useful 
facts at first hand for political purposes in the 
increasingly important outlying Metropolitan 
boroughs. ' Just think. Sir Edmund,' she said, 
persuasively, * how you could crush any Con- 
servative candidate for Hackney or the Tower 
Hamlets out of that awful chapter on the 
East End match-makers ; ' while with the Duke, 
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to whom she presented a marked copy as a 
sample of what our revolutionary thinkers were 
really coming to, she insisted rather upon its 
wicked interference with the natural rights of 
landlords, and its abominable insinuation (so 
subversive of all truly English ideas as to 
liberty and property) that they were bound 
not to poison their tenants by total neglect of 
sanitary precautions. 'If I were you, now,' 
she said to the Duke in the most seemingly 
simple-minded manner possible, ' I'd just quote 
those passages I've marked in pencil in the 
House to-night on the Small Urban Holdings 
Bill, and point out how the wave of Continental 
Socialism is at last invading England with its 
devastating flood.' And the Duke, who was a 
complacent, thick-headed, obstinate old gentle- 
man, congenitally incapable of looking at any 
question from any other point of view whatso- 
ever except that of his own order, fell headlong 
passively into Lady Hilda's cruel little trap, and 
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murmured to himself as he rolled down 
luxuriously to the august society of his peers 
that evening, * Tremendous clever girl, Hilda 
Tregellis, really. " Wave of Continental Social- 
ism at last invading England with its what-you- 
may-call-it flood," she said,* if I remember 
rightly. Capital sentence to end off one's 
speech with, I declare. Devizes'll positively 
wonder where I got it from. I'd no idea 
before that girl took such an intelligent interest 
in pohtical questions. So they want their 
cottages whitewashed, do they ? Whatll they 
ask for next, I wonder? Do they think 
we're to be content at last with one and a-half 
per cent, upon the fee-simple value of our 
estates, I should like to know ? Why, some of 
the places this writer-fellow talks about are on 
my own property in The Rookery — " one of the 
most noisome court-yards in all London," he 
actually calls it. Whitewash their cottages, 
indeed! The lazy improvident creatures! 
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They'll be asking us to put down encaustic 
tiles upon the floors next, and to paper their 
walls with Japanese leather or fatshionable 
dados. Eeally, the general ignorance that 
prevails among the working classes as to the 
clearest principles of political economy is some- 
thing absolutely appalling, absolutely appalling. 
And his Grace scribbled a note in his memoran- 
dum-book of Hilda's ready-made peroration, for 
fear he should forget its precise wording before 
he began to give the House the benefit of his 
views that night upon the political economy of 
Small Urban Holdings. 

Next morning, all London was talking of 
the curious coincidence by which a book from 
the pen of an unknown author, published only 
one day previously, had been quoted and 
debated upon simultaneously in both Houses 
of Parliament on a single evening. In the 
Commons, Sir Edmund Calverley, the distin- 
guished Badical minister, had read a dozen 
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pages from the unknown work in his declama- 
tory theatrical fashion, and had so electrified 
the House with its graphic and horrible details 
that even Mr. Fitzgerald-Grenville, the well- 
known member for the Baroness Drummond- 
Lloyd (whose rotten or at least decomposing 
borough of Cherbury Minor he faithfully 
represented in three successive Parliaments), 
had mumbled out a few half-inaudible apologetic 
sentences about this state of things being truly 
deplorable, and about the necessity for meeting 
such a distressing social crisis by the prompt 
and vigorous application of that excellent spe- 
cific and familiar panacea, a spirited foreign 
policy. In the Lords, the Duke himself, by 
some untoward coincidence, had been moved 
to make a few quotations, accompanied by a 
running fire of essentially ducal criticism, from 
the very selfsame obscure author ; and to his 
immense surprise, even the members of his own 
party moved uneasily in their seats during the 
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course of bis speech ; while later in the evening, 
Lord Devizes muttered to him angrily in the 
robing room, * Look here, Duke, you've been 
and put your foot in it, I assure you, about 
that Eadical book you were ill-advised enough 
to quote from. You ought never to have 
treated the Small Urban Holdings Bill in the 
way you did ; and just you mark my words, 
the papers'U all be down upon you to-morrow 
morning, as sure as daylight. You've given 
the "Bystander" such an opening against you as 
you'll never forget till your dying day, I can 
tell you.' And as the Duke drove back again 
after his arduous legislative efforts that evening, 
he said to himself between the puffs at his 
Havana. ' This comes, now, of allowing oneself 
to be made a fool of by a handsome woman. 
How the dooce I could ever have gone and 
taken Hilda Tregellis's advice on a. pohtical 
question is really more than I can fathom : — 
and at my time of life too ! And yet, all the same, 
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there's no denying that she's a devilish fine 
woman, by Jove, if ever there was one.' 

Of course, everybody asked themselves next 
day what this book * London's Shame ' was like, 
and who on earth its author could be ; so much 
so, indeed, that a large edition was completely 
exhausted within a fortnight. It was the great 
sensational success of that London season. 
Everybody read it, discussed it, dissected it, 
corroborated it, refuted it, fought over it, and 
wrote lengthy letters to all the daily papers 
about its faults and its merits. Imitators 
added their sincerest flattery ; rivals proclaimed 
themselves the original discoverers of ' London's 
Shame ' : one enterprising author even thought 
of going to law about it as a question of copy- 
right. Owners of noisome lanes in the East 
End trembled in their shoes, and sent their 
agents to inquire into the precipe degree of 
squalor to be found in the filthy courts and 
alleys where they didn't care to trust their own 
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sensitive aristocratic noses. It even seemed as if 
a little real good was going to come at last out of 
Ernest Le Breton's impassioned pleading — as if 
the sensation were going to fall not quite flat at 
the end of its short run in the clubs and drawing- 
rooms of London as a nine days' wonder. 

And Ernest Le Breton? and Edie.^ In 
the little lodgings at Holloway, they sat first 
trembling for the result, and ready to burst 
with excitement when Lady Hilda, up at the 
unwonted hour of six in the morning, tore into 
their rooms with an early copy of the ' Times ' 
to show them the Duke's speech, and Sir 
Edmund's quotations, and the editorial leader 
in which even that most dignified and reticent 
of British journals condescended to speak witl\ 
studiously moderated praise of the immense 
collection of facts so ably strung together by 
Mr. Ernest Le Breton (in all the legible glory 
of small capitals, too,) as to the undoubtedly 
disgraceful condition of some at least among 
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our London alleys. How Edie clung around 
Lady Hilda and kissed her! and how 
Lady Hilda kissed her back and cried over 
her with tears of happier augury! and how 
they both kissed and cried over unconscious 
wondering httle Dot I And how Lady Hilda 
could almost have fallen upon Ernest, too, as 
he sat gazing in blank astonishment and 
delight at his own name in the magni- 
ficent small capitals of a ' Times ' leader. 
Between crying and laughing, with much 
efficient aid in both from good Mrs. HaUiss, 
they hardly knew how they ever got through 
the long delightful hours of that memorable 
epoch-making morning. 

And then there came the gradual awaken- 
ing to the fact that this was really fame — 
fame, and perhaps also competence. First in 
the field, of course, was the editor of the 
* Cosmopolitan Eeview,' with a polite request 
that Ernest would give the readers of that 
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intensely hot-and-hot and thoughtful periodical 
the opportunity of reading his valuable views 
on the East End outcast question, before they 
had had time to be worth nothing for 
journalistic purposes, through the natural and 
inevitable cooling of the public interest in this 
new sensation. Then his old friends of the 
* Morning Intelligence ' once mor^iegged that 
he would be good enough to contribute a 
series of signed and headed articles to their 
columns, on the slums and fever-dens of 
poverty-stricken London. Next, an illustrated 
weekly asked, him to join with his artist friend 
in getting up another pilgrimage into yet un- 
discovered metropolitan plague-spots. And so, 
before the end of a month, Ernest Le Breton, 
for the first time in his life, had really got 
more work to do than he could easily manage, 
and work, too, that he felt he could throw his 
whole life and soul into with perfect honesty. 
When the first edition of ' London's Shame ' 
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was exhausted, there was already a handsome 
balance to go to Ernest and his artist coadjutor, 
who, by the terms of the agreement, were to 
divide between them half the profits. The 
other half, for appearance* sake. Lady Hilda 
and Arthur had been naturally compelled to 
reserve for themselves : for of course it would 
not have been probable that any pubUsher 
would have undertaken the work without any 
hope of profit in any way. Arthur called 
upon Hilda at Lord Exmoor's house in 
Wilton Place to show her the first balance- 
sheet and accompanying cheque. *What on 
earth can we do with it ? ' he asked seriously. 
'We can't divide it between us: and yet we 
can't give it to the poor Le Bretons. I 
don't see how we're to manage.' 

' Why, of course,' Hilda answered promptly, 
' Put it into the Consols or whatever you call 
it, for the benefit of little Dot.' 

' The very thing I ' Arthur answered in a 
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tone of obvious admiration. ' What a wonder- 
fully practical person you really are, Lady 
Hilda.' 

As to Ernest and Edie, when they got 
their own cheque for their quarter of the 
proceeds, they gazed in awe and astonish- 
ment at the bigness of the figure ; and then 
they sat down and cried together like two 
children, with their hands locked in one 
another's. 

'And you'll get well, now, Ernest dear,' 
Edie whispered gently. ' Why, you're ever so 
much fatter, darling, already. I'm sure you'll 
get well in no time, now, Ernest.' 

' Upon my word, Edie,' Ernest answered, 
kissing her white forehead tenderly, ' I really 
and truly believe I shall. It's my opinion 
that Sir Antony Wraxall's an unmitigated 
ignorant humbug.' 

A few weeks later, when Ernest's re- 
markable article on ' How to Improve the 
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Homes of the Poor ' appeared in one of the 
leading magazines, Mr. Herbert Le Breton 
of the Education Office looked up from his 
cup of post-prandial cofiee in his comfortable 
dining-room at South Kensington, and said 
musingly to his young wife, 'Do you know, 
Ethel, it seems to me that my brother Ernest's 
going to score a success at last with this slum- 
hunting business that he's lately invented. 
There's an awful lot about it now in all the 
papers and reviews. Perhaps it might be 
as well, after all. to scrape an acquaintance 
with him again, especially as he's my own 
brother. There's no knowing, really, when 
a man of his peculiar ill-regulated mercurial 
temperament may be going to turn out famous. 
Don't you think you'd better find out where 
they're living now — they've left Holloway, no 
doubt, since this turn of the tide — and go and 
call upon Mrs. Ernest ? ' 

Whereto Mrs. Herbert Le Breton, raising 
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her eyes for a moment from the pages of her 
last new novel, answered languidly: 'Don't 
you think, Herbert, it'd be better to wait a 
little while and see how things turn out with 
them in the long run, you know, before we 
commit ourselves by going to call upon them ? 
One swallow, you see, doesn't make a summer, 
does it, dear, ever ? ' Whence the acute 
and inteUigent reader will doubtless conclude 
that Mrs. Herbert Le Breton was a very 
prudent sensible young woman, and that 
perhaps even Herbert himself had met at last 
with his fitting Nenaesis* For what worse 
purgatory could his bitterest foe wish for a 
selfishly prudent and cold-hearted man, than 
that he should pass his whole lifetime in con* 
genial intercourse with a selfishly prudent 
and cold-hearted wife, exactly after his own 
pattern ? 
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CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

OUT OF THE HAND OP THE PHILISTINES. 

Ernest's unexpected success with 'London's 
Shame * was not, as Arthur Berkeley at first 
feared it might be, the mere last dying flicker 
of a weak and failing life. Arthur was quite 
right, indeed, when he said one day to Lady 
Hilda that its very brilliancy and fervour had 
the hectic glow about it, as of a man who was 
burning himself out too fiercely and rapidly ; 
you could read the feverish eagerness of the 
writer in every line ; but still. Lady Hilda 
answered with her ordinary calm assurance 
that it was all going well, and that Ernest only 
needed the sense of security to pull him round 
again ; and as usual, Lady Hilda's practical 
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sagacity was not at fault. The big pamphlet 
— for it was hardly more than that — soon 
proved an opening for further work, in pro- 
curing which Hilda and Arthur were again 
partially instrumental. An advanced Eadical 
member of Parliament, famous for his declama- 
tions against the capitalist faction, and his 
enormous holding of English railway stock, 
was induced to come forward as the founder of 
a new weekly paper, ' in the interest of social 
reform.' Of course the thing was got up solely 
with an idea to utilising Ernest as editor, for, 
said the great anti-capitalist with his usual 
charming frankness, ' the young fellow has a 
positive money-value, now, if he's taken in 
hand at once before the sensation's over, and 
there can be no harm in turning an honest 
penny by exploiting him, you know, and start- 
ing a popular paper/ When Ernest was 
offered the post ot editor to the new periodical, 
at a salary which almost alanned him by its 
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plutocratic magaificence (for it was positively 
no less than six hundred a year), he felt for a 
moment some conscientious scruples about ac- 
cepting so splendid a post. And when Lady 
Hilda in her emphatic fashion promptly over- 
ruled these nascent scruples by the application 
of the very simple solvent formula, ' Bosh ! ' he 
felt bound at least to stipulate that he should 
be at perfect liberty to say whatever he liked 
in the new paper, without interference or 
supervision from the capitalist proprietor. To 
which the Kadical member, in his business 
capacity, immediately responded, ' Why, cer- 
tainly. What we want to pay you for is just 
your power of startling people, which, in its 
proper place, is a very useful marketable com- 
modity. Every pig has its value — if only you 
sell it in the best market.* 

' The Social Eeformer, a Weekly Advo- 
cate of the New Economy,* achieved at once an 
immense success among the working classes. 
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and grew before long to be one of the most 
popular journals of the second rank in all 
London. The interest that Ernest had aroused 
by his big pamphlet was carried on to his new 
venture, which soon managed to gain many 
readers by its own intrinsic merits. ' Seen 
your brother's revolutionary broadsheet, Le 
Breton ? ' asked a friend at the club of Herbert 
not many weeks later — he was the same person 
who had found it ' so very embarrassing ' to 
recognise Ernest in his shabby days when 
walking ^dth a Q.C. — ' It's a dreadful tissue of 
the reddest French communism, I believe, but 
still, it's scored the biggest success of its sgrt in 
journalism, I'm told, since the days of Kenealy's 
*' Englishman." Bradbury, who's found the 
money to start it — deuced clever fellow in his 
way, Bradbury ! — is making an awful lot out of 
the speculation, they say. What do you think 
of the paper, eh ? ' 

Herbert drew himself up grimly. ' To tell 
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you the truth,' he said in his stiffest style, ' I 
haven*t yet had time to look at a copy. 
Ernest Le Breton's not a man in whose affairs 
I feel called upon to take any special interest ; 
and I haven't put myself to the trouble of 
reading his second-hand political lucubrations. 
Faint echoes of Max Schurz, all of it, no doubt ; 
and having read and disposed of Schurz himself 
long ago, I don't feel inclined now to go in for 
a second supplementary course of Schurz and 
water/ 

* Well, well, that may be so,' the friend 
answered, turning over the pages of the peccant 
periodical carelessly ; * but all the same I'm 
afraid your brother's really going to do an 
awful lot of mischief in the way of setting class 
against class, and stirring up the dangerous 
orders to recognise their own power. Yousee, 
Le Breton, the real danger of this sort of thing 
lies in the fact that your brother Ernest's a 
more or less educated and cultivated person. 
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I don't say he's really got any genuine depth of 
culture — would you believe it, he told me once 
he'd never read Eabelais, and didn't want to ? 
— and of course a man of true culture in the 
grain, like you and me now, my dear fellow, 
would never dream of going and mistaking 
these will-o'-the-wisps of socialism for the real 
guiding light of regenerated humanity — of 
course not. But the dangerous symptom at the 
present day lies just in the fact that while the 
papers written for the mob used to be written 
by vulgar, noisy, self-made, half-educated 
demagogues, they're sent out now with all the 
authority and specious respectability of decently 
instructed and comparatively literary English 
gentlemen. Now, nobody can deny that that's 
a thing very seriously to be regretted ; and for 
my part I'm extremely sorry your brother has 
been ill-advised enough to join the mob that's 
trying to pull down our comfortably built 
and after all eminently respectable, eveu if 
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somewhat patched up, old British constitu- 
tion.' 

*The subject's one,' Herbert answered 
curtly, * in which I for my part cannot pretend 
to feel the remotest personal interest.' 

&nest and Edie, however, in the little 
lodgings up at Holloway, which they couldn't 
bear to desert even now in this sudden burst of 
incredible prosperity, went their own way as 
self-containedly as usual, wholly unconcerned 
by the non-arrival of Mrs. Herbert on a visit 
of ceremony, or the failure of the ' Social 
Beformer * to pierce the lofty ethereal regions 
of abstract contemplation where Herbert him- 
self sat throned like an Epicurean god in the 
pure halo of cultivated pococurantism. Every 
day, as that eminent medical authority, Hilda 
TregellLs, had truly prophesied, Ernest's cheeks 
grew less and less sunken, and a little colour 
returned slowly to their midst ; while Edie's 
face was less pale than of old, and her smile 
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began to recover something of its old-fashioned 
girlish joyousness. She danced about once 
more as of old, and Arthur Berkeley, when he 
dropped in of a Sunday afternoon for a chat 
with Eriiest, noticed with pleasure that little 
Miss Butterfly was beginning to flit round again 
almost as naturally as in the old days when he 
first saw her light little form among the grey 
old pillars of Magdalen Cloisters. Yet he 
couldn't help observing, too, that his feeling 
towards her was more one of mere bene- 
volence now, and less of tender regret, than it 
used to be even a few short months before, in 
the darkest days of Edie's troubles. Could it 
be, he asked himself more than once, that the 
tall stately picture of Hilda Tregellis was over- 
shadowing in his heart the natural photograph 
of that unwedded Edie Oswald that he once 
imagined was so firmly imprinted there ? Ah 
well, ah well, it may be true that a man can 
IfA e really but once in his whole lifetime ; and 
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yet, the second spurious imitation is positively 
sometimes a very good facsimile of the genuine 
first impression, for all that. 

As the months went slowly round, too, the 
time came in the end for good Herr Max to be 
released at last from his long imprisonment. 
On the day that he came out, there was a 
public banquet at the Marylebone dancing- 
saloon ; and all the socialists and communards 
were there, and all the Eussian nihilists, and 
all the other wicked revolutionary plotters in 
all London : and in the chair sat Ernest Le 
Breton, now the editor of an important social 
paper, while at his left hand, to balance the 
guest of the evening, sat Arthur Berkeley, the 
well-known dramatic author, who was himself 
more than suspected of being the timid 
Nicodemus of the new faith. And when 
Ernest announced that Herr Schurz had con- 
sented to aid him on the * Social Eeformer,' 
and to add the wisdom of age to the im- 
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petuosity of youth in conducting its future, the 
simple enthusiasm of the wicked revolutionists 
knew no bounds. And they cried ' Hoch I ' and 
' Viva ! ' and ' Hooray ! ' and many other like 
inarticulate shouts in many varieties of inter- 
jectional dialect all the evening; and every- 
body agreed that after all Herr Max was very 
httle grayer than before the trial, in spite of 
his long and terrible term of imprisonment. 

He was a little embittered by his troubles, 
no doubt ; — ^what can you expect if you clap 
men in prison for the expression of their honest 
political convictions ? — ^but Ernest tried to keep 
his eye steadily rather on the future than on 
the past ; and with greater ease and unwonted 
comforts the old man's cheerfulness as well as 
his enthusiasm gradually returned. 'I'm too 
old now to do anything more worth doing 
myself before I die,' he used to say, holding 
Ernest's arm tightly in his vice-like grip : ' but 
I have great hopes in spite of everything for 
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friend Ernest ; I have very great hopes indeed 
for friend Ernest here. There's no knowing 
yet what he may accomplish.' 

Ernest only smiled' a trifle sadly, and 
murmured half to himself that this was a hard 
world, and he began himself to fear there was 
no fitting feeling for a social reformer except 
one of a brave despair. * We can do little or 
nothing, after all,' he said • slowly ; * and our 
' only consolation must be that even that little is 
perhaps just worth doing.' 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

LAND AT LAST: BUT WHAT LAXD 

Long before the * Social Keformer ' had fully 
made its mark in the world, another event had 
happened of no less importance to some of the 
chief actors in the little drama whose natural 
termination it seemed to form. While the 
pamphlet and the paper were in course of 
maturation, Arthur Berkeley had been running 
daily in and out of the house in Wilton Place 
in what Lady Exmoor several times described 
as a positively disgraceful and unseemly manner. 
(' What Hilda can mean,* her ladyship observed 
to her husband more than once, ' by en- 
couraging that odd young man's extraordinary 
advances in the way she does is really more 

VOL. III. T 
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than I can understand even in her.') But 
when the Le Bretons were fairly launched at 
last on the favourable flood of fiill prosperity, 
both Hilda and Arthur b^an to feel as though 
they had suddenly been deprived of a very 
pleasant common interest After all, bene- 
volent counsel on behalf of other people is not 
so entirely innocent and impersonal in certain 
cases as it seems to be at first sight. ' Do you 
know, Lady Hilda,* Berkeley said one afternoon, 
when he had come to pay, as it were, a sort of 
farewell visit, on the final completion of their 

joint schemes for restoring happiness to the 

« 

home of the Le Bretons, *our intercourse 
together has been very delightftd, and I'm 
quite sorry to think that in fixture we must see 
so much less of one another than weVe been in 
the habit of doing for the last month or so.' 

Hilda looked at him straight and said in 
her own frank unaffected fashion, * So am I, Mr. 
Berkeley, very sorry, very sorry indeed.' 
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Arthur looked back at her once more, and 
their eves met. His look was fiill of admira- 
tion, and Hilda saw it. She moved a little 
uneasily upon the ottoman, waiting apparently 
as though she expected Arthur to say some- 
thing else. But Arthur looked at her long and 
steadfastly, and said nothing. 

At last he seemed to wake from his reverie, 
and make up his mind for a desperate venture. 
Could he be mistaken? Could he have read 
either record wrong — ^his own heart, or Hilda's 
eyes ? No, no, both of them spoke to him too 
plainly and evidently. His heart was fluttering 
like a wind-shaken aspen-leaf ; and Hilda's eyes 
were dimming visibly with a tender moisture. 
Yes, yes, yes, there was no misreading possible. 
He knew he loved her! he knew she loved 
him! 

Bending over towards where Hilda sat, he 
took her hand in his dreamily: and Hilda let 
him take it without a movement. Then he 

i3 
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looked deeply into her eyes, and felt a curious 
speechlessness coming over him, deep down in 
the ball of his throat. 

* Lady Hilda,' he began at last with an 
effort, in a low voice, not wholly untinged with 
natural timidity, 'Lady Hilda, is a working 
man's son ' 

Hilda looked back at him with a sudden 
look of earnest deprecation. ' Not that way, 
Mr. Berkeley,' she said quietly : ' not that way, 
please : you'll hurt me if you do : you know 
that's not the way 1 look at the matter. Why 
not simply '' Hilda " .? ' 

Berkeley clasped her hand eagerly and 
raised it to his lips. ' Hilda, then,' he said, 
kissing it twice over. ' It shall be Hilda.' 

Hilda rose and stood before him erect in 
all her queenlike beauty. 'So now that's 
settled,* she said, with a vain endeavour to 
control her tears of joy. 'Don't let's talk 
about it any more, now ; I can't bear to talk 
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about it: there's nothing to arrange, Arthur. 
Whenever you like will suit me. . But, oh, I'm 
so happy, so happy, so happy — I never thought 
I could be so happy.' 

* Nor 1,' Arthur answered, holding her hand 
a moment in his tenderly. 

*How strange J Hilda said again, after a 
minute's delicious silence; *it's the poor Le 
Bretons who have brought us two thus together. 
And yet, they were both once our dearest 
rivals. You were in love with Edie Le Breton : 
/ was half in love with Ernest Le Breton : and 
now — why, now, Arthur, I do believe we're 
both utterly in love with one another. What 
a curious little comedy of errors ! ' 

* And yet only a few months ago it came 
very near being a tragedy, rather,' Arthur put 
in softly. 

' Never mind ! ' Hilda answered in her 
brightest and most joyous tone, as she wiped 
the joyful tears from her eyes, *It isn't a 
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tragedy, now, after all, Arthur, and all's well 
that ends well ! ' 

When the Countess heard of Hilda's deter- 
mination — Hilda didn't pretend to go through 
the domestic farce of asking her mother's con- 
sent to her approaching marriage — ^she said 
that so far as she was concerned a more shock- 
ing or un-Christian piece of conduct on the part 
of a well-brought-up girl had never yet been 
brought to her knowledge. To refuse Lord 
Connemara, and then go and marry the son of 
a common cobbler ! But the Earl only puffed 
away vigorously at his cheroot, and observed 
philosophically that for his part h^ just con- 
sidered himself jolly well out of it. This 
young fellow Berkeley mightn't be a man of the 
.sort of family Hilda would naturally expect to 
marry into, but he was decently educated and 
in good society, and above all, a gentleman, 
you know, don't you know : and, hang it all, 
in these days that's really everything. Besides, 
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Berkeley was making a pot of money out of 
these operas of his, the Earl understood, and 
as he had always expected that Hilda'd marry 
some penniless painter or somebody of that 
sort, and be a perpetual drag upon the family 
exchequer, he really didn't see why they need 
trouble their heads very much about it. By 
George, if it came to that, he rather congratu* 
lated himself that the girl hadn't taken it into 
her nonsensical head to run away with the 
groom or the stable-boy! As to Lynmouth, 
he merely remarked succinctly in his own 
dialect, ' Go it, Hilda, go it, my beauty. You 
always were a one-er, you know, and it's my 
belief you always will be.' 

It was somewhere about the same time that 
Eonald Le Breton, coming back gladdened in 
soul from a cheerful talk with Ernest, called 
round of an evening in somewhat unwonted 
exultation at Selah's lodgings. * Selah,' he said 
to her calmly, as she met him at the door to 
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let him in herself, ' I want to have a little talk 
with you.' 

* What is it about, Eonald ? ' Selah asked, 
with a perfect consciousness in her own mind 
of what the subject he wished to discourse 
about was likely to be* 

' Why, Selah,' Eonald went on in his quiet, 
matter-of-fact, unobtrusive manner, *do you 
know, I think we may fairly consider Ernest 
and Edie out of danger now.' 

* I hope so, Eonald,' Selah answered im- 
perturbably. *I've no doubt your brother'll 
get along all right in future, and I'm sure at 
least that he's getting stronger, for he looks 
ten per cent, better than he did three months 
ago.' 

' Well, Selah I ' 
' Well, Eonald ! ' 

* Why, in that case, you see, your objection 
falls to the ground. There can be no possible 
reason on either side why you should any 
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longer put off marrying me. We needn't 
consider Edie now; and you can't have any 
reasonable doubt that I want to marry you for 
your own sake this time.' 

*What a nuisance the man is!' Selah 
o-ied impetuously. ' Always bothering a body 
out of her nine senses to go and marry him. 
Have you never read what Paul says, that it's 
good for the unmarried and widows to abide ? 
He was always dead against the advisability of 
marriage, Paul was.* 

* Brother Paul was an able and earnest 
preacher,' Eonald murmured gravely, *from 
whose authority I should be sorry to dissent 
except for sufficient and weighty reason; but 
you must admit that on this particular question 
he was prejudiced, Selah, decidedly preju- 
diced, and that the balance of the best opinion 
goes distinctly the other way.' 

Selah laughed lightly. ' Oh, does it ? ' she 
said, in her provoking, mocking manner. 
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* Then you propose to marry me, I suppose, on 
the balance of the best Scriptural opinion.' 

' Not at all, Selah,' Eonald replied without 
a touch of anything but grave earnestness in 
his tone — ^it must be admitted Eonald was dis- 
tinctly lacking in the sense of humour. ' Not 
at all, I assure you. I propose to marry you 
because I love you, and I believe in your heart 
of hearts you love me, too, you provoking girl, 
though you're too proud or too incomprehen- 
sible ever to acknowledge it.' 

* And even if I do ? ' Selah asked. ' What 
then?' 

' Why, then, Selah,' Eonald answered con- 
fidently, taking her hand boldly in his own and 
actually kissing her — ^yes, kissing her ; ' why, 
then, Selah, suppose we say Monday fortnight ? ' 

* It's awfully soon,' Selah replied, half 
grumbling. ' Yon don't give a body time to 
think it over.' 

* Certainly not,' Eonald responded, quickly. 
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taking the handsome face firmly between his 
two spare hands, and kissing her lips half a 
dozen times over in rapid succession. 

' Let me go, Eonald,' Selah cried, struggling 
to be free, and trying in vain to tear down his 
thin wiry arms with her own strong shapely 
hands. ' Let me go at once, there's a good boy, 
and I'll marry you on Monday fortnight, or do 
anything else you like, just to keep you quiet. 
After all, you're a kind-hearted fellow enough, 
and yon^want looking after and taking care of, 
and if you insist upon it, I don't inind giving 
way to you in this small matter.' 

Eonald stepped back a pace or two, and 
stood looking at her a little sadly with his 
hands folded. * Oh, Selah,' he cried in a tone 
of bitter disappointment, ' don't speak like that 
to me, don't, please. Don't, don't tell me that 
you don't really love me — that you're going to 
marry me for nothing else but out of mere 
compassion for my weakness and helplessness ! ' 
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Selah burst at once into a wild flood of 
uncontrollable tears : * Oh, Eonald/ she cried 
in her old almost fiercely passionate manner, 
flinging her arms around his neck and covering 
him with kisses ; * Oh, Eonald, how can you 
ever ask me whether I really really love you ! 
You know I love you ! You know I love you ! 
You've given me back life and everything that's 
dear in it, and I never want to live for anything 
any longer except to love you, and wait upon 
you. and make you happy. I'm stronger than 
you, Ronald, and I shall be able to do a httle 
to make you happy, I do believe. My ways are 
not your ways, nor my thoughts your thoughts, 
my darling ; but I love you all the better for 
that, Eonald, I love you all the better for 
that ; and if you were to kick me, beat me, 
trample on me now, Eonald, I should love you, 
love you, love you for ever still.* 

So they two were quietly married, with no 
audience save Ernest and Edie, on that very 
Monday fortnight. 
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When Herbert Le Breton heard of it from 
his mother a few days later, he went home at 
once to his own eminently cultured home and 
told Mrs. Le Breton the news, of course without 
much detailed allusion to Selah's earlier 
antecedents. * And do you know, Ethel,' he 
added significantly, ' I think it was an excellent 
thing that you decided not to call after all upon 
Ernest's wife, for I'm sure it'll be a great deal 
safer for you and me to have nothing to say in 
any way to the whole faction of them. A 
greengrocer's daughter, you kriow — quite 
unpresentable. They'll be all mixed up to- 
gether in future, which'U make it quite impos- 
sible to know the one without at the same time 
knowing the other. Now, it'd be just practi- 
cable for you to call upon Mrs. Ernest, I must 
admit, but to call upon Mrs. Eonald would be 
really and truly too inconceivable.' 

At the end of the first year of the ' Social 
Reformer,' the annual balance was duly audited, 
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and it showed a very considerable and solid 
surplus to go into the pocket of the enterprising 
Radical proprietor. Ernest and Herr Max 
scanned it closely together, and even Ernest 
could not refrain from a smile of pleasure when 
he saw how thoroughly successful the doubtful 
venture had finally turned out. ' And yet,' he 
said regretfully, as he looked at the heavy 
balance-sheet, * what a strange occupation after 
all for the author of " Gold and the Proletari- 
ate," to be looking carefully over the sum-total 
of a capitalist's final balance ! To think, too, 
that all that money has come out of the hard- 
earned scraped-up pennies of the toiling poor ! 
I often wish, Herr Max, that even so I had 
been brought up an honest shoemaker I But 
whether I'm really earning my salt at the hands 
of humanity now or not is a deep problem I 
often have many an uncomfortable internal 
sigh over to this day/ 

' There is work and work, friend Ernest,' 
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HeiT Max answered as gently as had been his 
wont in older years ; ' and for my part it seems 
to me you are better here writing your Social 
Keformers than making shoes for a single gene- 
ration. One man builds for to-day, another 
man builds for to-morrow ; and he that plants 
a fruit tree for his children to eat of is doing as 
much good work in the world as he that sows 
the corn in spring to be reaped and eaten at 
this autumn's harvest.' 

* Perhaps so/ Ernest answered softly. *I 
wish I could think so. But after all I'm not 
quite sure whether, if we had all starved 
eighteen months ago together, as seemed so 
likely then, it wouldn't have been the most 
right thing in the end that could possibly have 
happened to all of us. As things are consti- 
tuted now, there seems only one life that's 
really worth living for an honest man, and that's 
a martyr's. A martyr's or else a worker's. 
And 1, 1 greatly fear, have managed somehow 
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to miss being either. The wind carries us this 
way and that, and when we would do that 
which is right, it drifts us away incontinently 
into that which is only profitable.' 

^ Dear Ernest,' Edie cried in her bright 
old-fashioned manner from the office door, 
^ Dot has come in her new frock to bring Daddy 
home for her birthday dinner as she was pro- 
mised. Come quick, or your little daughter'!! 
be very angry with you. And Lady Hilda 
Berkeley has come, too, to drive us back in her 
own brougham. Now don't be a silly, there's 
a dear, or say that you can't drive away from 
the office of the ** Social Eeformer " in Lady 
Hilda's brougham.* 



THE END. 
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Alien (Qrant), Works by: 

The Evolutlonlat at Large. Secoal 

Edition, rBTisBd. C[.avo,cl.eitia,<li. 

Vignettes from Nature. CiownBva, 



Architectural Styles, A Hand- 






Artemua Ward : 



cloth eitra, To. 6d. 
Idited, with 



HlKQSTOK. Ciawnivo,6d. 

ha Qenlal Showman : Life ana 

ventuiei of Artemui Ward. 
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Ashton (John), Works by: 

A History of the Chap-Books of th* , 
Eighteenth Century. With nearly 
400 lUosts.. encrairea in facsimile m 
the oiisinais. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 7t. fid. 

Social Life In the Reign of Queen 
Anne. From Original Sources. With 
nearlj ico Ulosts. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,7t4id. 

Humour, Wit. and Satire of the 
Seventeenth Century. With nearly 
100 Illosts. Cr. 8vo, d. extra, 7t. 6a. 

English Caricature and Satire on 
NajBoleon the First, xao Illii8ts.from 
Originals. Two Vols., demy 8vo, ^^ 



Bacteria. — A Synopsis of the 

Bacteria and Yeast Fungi and Allied 
Species. By W. B. Grote, B.A. With 
87 Illosts. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 8i. 6d. 

Balzac's " Comedle Humalne " 

and its Author. With Translations by 
H. H.Walker. Post8vo,cl.limp,2i.8dL 

Bankers, A Handbook of Lon- 
don ; together with Lists of Bankers 
from 1677* By F. G. Hiltom Puck. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7l. 6d. 

Bardsley (Rev. C.W.), Works by : 

English Surnames: Their Sources and 
Significations. Third Ed., revised. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. r Preparing, 

Curiosities of Puritan Nomencla- 
ture. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7l. Cd. 

Bartholomew Fair, Memoirs 

of. By Henry Morlet. With xoo 
Illnsti. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7b. 6d. 

Basil, Novels by: 

A Drawn Game. Three Vols., cr. 8yo. 

The Wearing of the Green. Three 

Vols., crown Svo. IShortly, 

Beaconsfleld, Lord : A Biogra- 
phy. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Sixth 
Emt., New Preface. Cr.Svo, cl.ex.7g.6d. 

Beauchamp. — Grantley 

Grange: A Novel. Bv Srelslby 
Beauchamp. Post grOt illnst. bds,, 2i. 

Beautiful Pictures by British 

Artists: A Gathering of Favourites 
from our Picture Galleries. In Two 
Series. All engraved on Steel in the 
highest style of Art Edited, with 
Notices of the Artists, by Sydney 
Aruytage, M.A. Imperial 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt and gilt edges, Ml. per Vol. 

Bechsteln. -^ As Pretty as 

Seven, and other German Stories. 
_ Collected by , Ludwio Bechstein. 
^ With AddiUonal Tales by the Brothers 

Griiiu, and xoo Illusts. bv Richter. 

Small 4to, green and goid, 61. 6d.: 

gUt edges, 71. 6d. 



Beerbohm. — Wanderings I n 

. Patagonia; or, Life amongtheOtblcb 
Hnnters. Byjouof^ Bbbrbohic. WUh 
niosts. Crosra 8vu doth extra. Si. M. 

Belgravia for 1884. One 

Shilling MonthW, lUnstrated by P. 
Macmab.— Two Swial Stories are now 
appearing in this Magasine: ''The 
Lover'a Creed," by Mrs. Cashbi. 
HoEY ; and *' The Wearina of the 
Green," by the Author of "Ixrre the 
Debt*' 

*.* Now ready, the Volume for March 
to June, 1884. cloth extra, giU edges, 
7s. ed.; Cases for binding Vols., 2B. each. 

Belgravia Annual. With Stories 

br F. W. Robinson, T. Arbuthnot 
WILSON, Justin H. McCarthy, B. 
Montgouerie Ranking, and others. 
Demy Svo, with lUasts., Is. [Preparing. 

Bennett (W.C.,LL.D.),Work8 by: 
A Ballad History of England. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Songe for Sallore. Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 2i. 

Besant (Walter) and James 

Rloe, Novels by. Post Svo, illast 

boards, 2i. each; cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

each ; or crown Svo, cloth extra, 

Si. 6d. each. 
Ready-iMoney iVIortlboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
My Little Giri. 
The Case of IVIr. LucrafL 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia's Arbour. 
The iMonke ef Thelema. 
'Twas in TrafalgaKe Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 
The Chaplain of tlie Fleet. 

Besant (Waltery, Novels by: 

All Sorts and Conditions of RAea , 
An Impossible Story. With Illustra 
tions by Fbed. Barnard. Crowt 
Svo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. { post Svo; 
illust. boards, 28. ; cloth limp, 28. Gd! 

The Captains' Room, &o. With 
Frontispiece by E. J. Whbblbr. 
Crowa Svo, clota extra, 38. 6d. ; post 
Svo, illust. bds., 28. ; cl. limp, 28. 6d. 

All in a Garden Fair. With 6 Illosts. 
by H. FyRNiss. New and C3ieaper 
Edition. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 88. 6d. 

Dorothy Foreter. ..New and Cheaper 
Edition. Wim Illustrations by Ch. 
Green. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
88. 6d. iPr^aring. 

The Art of Flotlon. Demy Svo, Is. 
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Betham-Edwards fM.), Novels 

by. Crown 8to. cloth extra, 88. 6d. 
each. ; post 8vo. illast bds., 28. each. 

Feilclau \ Kitty. 

Bewick (Tho8.) ahd his Pupils. 

By Austin DoBSON. With 95 Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 108. 6d. 

Birthday Books :~ 
The Starry Heavens: A Poetical 
Birthday Book. Square Svo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 28. 6d. 

Birthday Flowers: Their Language 
and Legends. By W. J. Gordon. 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colours by 
Viola Boughton. In illuminated 
cover, crown 4to, 68. 

The Lowell Birthday Book. With 
lUusts., small Svo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. 

Blackburn's (Henry) Art Hand- 
books. Derav Svo, Illustrated, uni- 
form in sixe vox binding. 

Academy Notes, separate years, from 
1876 to 1883, each l8. 

Academy Notes, 1 884. With 152 Illus- 
trations. 18. 

Academy Notes, 1876*79. Complete 
in One Vol.,with nearly 600 lUusts. in 
FacsimUe. Demy Svo, cloth limp, 68. 

Academy Notes, 1880-84. Complete 
in One Volume, with about ;^oo Fac- 
simile Illustrations. Cloth limp, 68. 

Qrosvenor Notes, 1877. 6d. 

Grosvenor Notes, separate years, from 
1878 to 1883, each 18. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1884. With 78 
Illustrations. l8. 

Qrosvenor Notes. 1877-82. With 
upwards of 300 Illustratloas. Demy 
8vo, cloth limp, 68. 

Pictures at South Kensington. With 
70 Illustrations. l8. 

The English Pictures at the National 
Gallery. 1x4 Illustrations. Is. 

The Old Masters at the National 
Gallery. 138 Illustrations. l8. 6d. 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
to the National Gallery. With 
Notes by H. Blackburn, and 84a 
lUusts. Demy Svo, cloth Imip, 88. 

Illustrated Catalogue of the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. . Containing about 
250 Reproductions after the Original 
Drawings of the Artists. Edited by 
F. G. Dumas. Demy Svo, 88. 6A. 

The Parle Salon, 1884. With over 300 
Illusts. Edited by F. G. Dumas. 
Demy Svo, 88, 



Art Handbooks, continiud— 

The Art Annual, 1883-4. Edited by 
F. G. Dumas. With 300 full-page 
Illustrations. Demy Svo, 68. 

Boocacclo's Decameron ; or. 

Ten Days' Entertainment. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction by 
Thomas Wright, F.S.A. With Portrait, 
and Stothard's beautiful Copper- 
plates. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 

Blake (William): Etchings from 

his Works. By W. B. Scott. With 
descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound 
boards, India Proofs, 2l8. 

Bower8'(Q.) Hunting Sketches: 

Canters In Crampshlre. Oblong 4to, 
half-bound boards, 2l8. 

Leaves from a Hunting Journal. 
Coloured in facsimile of the originals. 
Oblong 4to, half-bound, 2l8« 

Boyle (Frederick), Works by : 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
88. 6d. ; i>05t Svo, illustrated bds., 28. 

Savage Life. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
88. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated bds., 28. 

Brand's Observations on Pop- 
ular Antiquities, chiefly Illustrating 
the Origgin of our Vulg;ar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 
the Additions of Sir Hbnry Ellis. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, eilt, with 
numerous Illustrations, 78. 6a. 

Bret Harte, Works by : 

Bret Harte's Collected Works. Ar- 
ranged and Revised by the Author. 
Complete in Five Vols., crown Svo, 
doth extra, 68. each. 

VoL I. COMPLRTB PoBTICAL AND 

Dramatic Works. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Introduction by Author. 

Vol. II. Earlier Papers— Luck of 
Roaring Camp, and other Sketches 
—Bohemian Papers — Spanish 
AND American Legends. 

Vol. III. Tales of the Argonauts 
— ^Eastern Sketches. 

Vol. IV. Gabriel Conrot. 

Vol. V. Stories — Condensed 
Novels, &c. 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in 
Prose and Poetry. With Introduc- 
tory Essay by J. M. Bbllbw, Portrait 
of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Gabriel Oonroy : A Novel. Post Svo^ 
illustrated boards, Ss. 
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Brst Haitb's Wokks, eotamutd-^ 

An HelrvM of Red Dog, and other 

Stories. Post 8vo, illnstrated boards, 

2m. ; cloth limp. Si. 6d. 
The Twine of Table Mountain. Fcap. 

£vo. picture cover, It.; crown Svo, 

cloth extra, 8b. 8d. 
Luck of Roarintf Canvp, and other 

Sketches. PostlTO,iUastbds.,2i. 

Jeff Brigga*e Love Story. Fcap. Sro, 
pictors corer, li. ; doth extra. Si. Gd. 

Flip. Post 8to, iUostrated boards, Si. ; 
cloth Ifanp, Ss. 6d. 

Callfopnian Stories (fhclndhig Thb 
Twins or Tablb Mountain, Jeff 
Brioos*s Lovk Stobt. Ac.) Post 
8iw, illostrated boards, Si. 

Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by : 

The Reader's Handbook of Alluslone, 
Referencee, Plots, and Stories. 
Fourth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
CoMPLBTB English Bibuogbafhy. 
Cr. 8vo, Z.400 pp., cloth extra, 7l. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Datee: Being the Appendices to 

. "The Readers Handbook," separ- 

•^ atcly printed. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 3l. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown 8yo, 
cloth ex tra, 7l. 6tt. ; half-bonnd, 9l. 

Brewster (8irDavid), Works by: 

More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 4m. 6d. 

The Martyrs of Sclenoe: Lives of 
Galileo, Tycho Bbahe, and Kxr- 
LEB. With Portraits. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4i. Sd. 

Letters on Natural Magle. A New 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
and Cnapters on the Bein^ and 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, by 
J. A. Smith. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
41. gd. 

Brillat-Savarln.— Gastronomy 

as a Fine Art. By Bbillat-Savabin. 
Translated by R. £. Andxbson, M.A. 
Post Svo, dotn limp, 81. Gd. 

Burnett (Mrs.), Novels by : 

Surly Tim, and other Stories, Post 
SvO, illnstrated boards, 2i. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. Fcap. Svo, 

picture cover, ll. 
Lindsay's Luck. Fcap. Svo, picture 

cover. Is. 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. Fcap. Syo^ 
picture cover, ll. 



Buchanan's (Rcoert) Works : 

Ballade of Llfe^ Love, and Humour. 
With a Frontimiece bv ABTfliHt 
HuGBBS. Crown 8vo, dom extra, 6a. 

Selected Poemaof Robert Buchanars. 

With Frontispiece by T. Dalzucl. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, Sk 
Undertonee. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, Sl 

London Poema. Cr. Svo, cL extra, 6& 

The Book of Orm. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 6l 

White Roee and Red: A Love Story. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6B. 

Idylle and Legende of Inverbum. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6l 

St. Abe and hie Seven Wives : A Tale 
of Salt Lake City. With a Frontis- 
piece by A. B. Houghton. Crown 
Svo, doth extra, 61. 

Robert Buchanan's Complete Poeti- 
cal Worka With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
7s. 60. [/n th€ press. 

The Hebrld Islee: Wanderings m the 
Land of Lome and the Outer He- 
brides. With Frontispiece by W. 
Small. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6b. 

A Poet'e Sketch-Book: Selections 
from the Prose Writings of Robert 
Buchanan. Crown Svo, cl. extra, 0l 

The Shadow of the Sword : A Ro- 
mance. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 
Si. 6d. ; post Zvyj, illosL boards, 2l. 

A Child of Nature : A Romance. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, Si. So. ; post Svo, illost. bds., 28. 

God and the Man : A Romance. With 
lUostrations by Fbbd. Barnard. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3l. 6d. ; post 
Svo, illnstrated boards, 2i. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline: A 
Romance. With Frontispiece by A. W. 
CooPBB. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, Si. Gd.; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2l. 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnab. Crown Svc^ 
cloth extra, 81. Sd.; post Svo, illns- 
trated boards, 2l. 

Annan Water: A Romance. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 81. Sd. 

The New Abelard : A Romance. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 81. Sd. 

Foxglove Manor: A NoveL Three 
Vols., crown Svo. 

Burton (Robert): 

The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 

New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched oy Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy Svo, cloth 
extra, 7l. Sd. 

Melancholy Anatomised: Being aa 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Sua- 
ton's Anatomy op Mblanc^olt. 
Post Svo, cloth limp, 2m. Sd. 
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Burton (Captain), Works by: 

To the Qold Coast fop Qold : A Per- 
sonal Narrative. B^ Richard F. Bur- 
ton and Vbrney Lovett Cameron. 
With Maps and Frontispiece. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

The Book of the Sword: Being a 
History of the Sword and its Use in 
all Countries, from the Earliest 
Times. By Richard F. Burton. 
With over 400 Illustrations. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 828. 

Bunyan'8 Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With z? 
Steel Plates by Stothard, engraved 
by Goodau:.^ and numerous Wo^cuts. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 

Byron (Lord): 

Byron's Letters and Journals. With 
Notices of his Life. By Thomas 
MooRB. A Reprint of the Original 
Edition, newly revised, with Twelve 
full-page Plates. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Byron's Don Juan. Complete ia One 
Vol., post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Cameron (Commander) and 

Captain Burton.— To the Qold Coast 
^ for Gold : A Personal Narrative. By 
Richard F. Burton and Vbrnby 
Lovett Cameron. With Frontispiece 
and Maps. Two Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 218. 

Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 

Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Juliet's Guardian. 

Deceivers Ever. 

Campbeil White and Blacic: 

Travels in the United States. By Sir 
Gborob Campbbll, M.P. Demy 8vo^ 
cloth extra, 148. 

Carlyle (Thomas) : 

Thomas Carlyle: Letters and Re* 
oollectlons. By Moncurb D. Con- 
way, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations, 68. 

On the Choice of Books. By Thomas 
CARI.YI.B. With a Life ofthe Author 
by R. H. Srbphbrd. New and Re- 
vised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Itlttstrated, l8. 6d. 

The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1872. edited by Charles 
Eliot Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 248. 



Chapman's (George) Worlds: 

Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, 
including the doubtful ones. Vol. IL, 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay bv AlobRt 
NON Charles Swinburne. Vol. III., 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 188. ; or separately, 68. each. 

Chatto &Jaol(son.~A Treatise 

on Wood Engravlntf, Historical and 
Practical. By Wm. Ajidrbw Chatto 
and ToHN Jacxson. With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Hbnry G. Bohn ; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition, Large 
4to, half-bound, 288. 

Chaucer : 
Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawbis. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 68. 

Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. 
Hawbis. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 28.6d. 

City (The) of Dream : A Poem. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. {In the press, 

Cobban. — The Cure of Souls : 

A Story. By J. Maclarbn Cobban. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. • 

Collins (C. Allston) The Bar 

sinister: A Story. By C. Allston 
Collins. Post8vo, illustrated bds.,28. 

Collins (Mortimer ic Frances)^ 

Novels by : 

Sweet and Twenty. Post 8vo, illus^ 
trated boards, 28. 

Franoes. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. Post8vo^ 
illustrated boards, 28. ; crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 88. 6d. 

The Village Comedy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2b. ; cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. . 

You Play Me False. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 28.; cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 

Sweet Anne Page. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. ; crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 88. €d. 

Transmigration. Post 8vo. illustrated 
boards, 88.; crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
88.6d. 

From Midnight to Midnight. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. ; crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. 

A Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo» 
illustrated boards, 28. 
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Collins (Wilkle), Novels by. 

Bach post Svo^illostnted boards, 28; 

cloth limp, ti. 6d.; or crown Sto^ 

doth extra, Uloatrated, St. 6d. 
Antonlna. Illast. by A. Concaiibii. 
Baall. lUiittrated by Sir Johr Gil- 

BBST and J. Mahombt. 
HIda and Seek. Illnstrated by Sir 

John Gilbert and J. Mahonby. 
The Dead Secret. lUostrated by Sir 

JOHM GiLABBT Bttd A. COMCAMBN. 

Queen of Hearte Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert aad A. Concambn. 

My Mtscetlaniee. With lUostrationt 
by A. CoNCANBN, and a Steel-plate 
Portrait of Wilkib Collins. 

The Woman In White. With Illns- 
trations by Sir John Gilbbbt and 

F. A. Fbasbb. 

The Moonstone. With Illastrations 
by G. Du MAVRiBRand F. A. Frasbr. 

Man and Wife. IHost. by W. Small. 

Pool* Mlse Finch. Illnstrated by 

G. Du Maubxbb and Edward 

HUGHBS. 

Miss or Mrs. P With Illastrations by 
^ S. L. FiLDEs and Hbnby Woods. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 

G. Du Maurier and C. S. Rands. 
The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 

G. Du Maurier and J. Mahonby. 
The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 

by S. L. FiLDBS and Sydney Hall. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 

Arthur Hopbins. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science : A Story of the 
Present Time. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 8s. 6d. 

" I Say No." Three Vols., crown 8vo. 
jShortly, 

Golman's Humorous Works: 

*' Broad Grins,*' " My Nightgown and 
Slippers," and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of George Col- 
man. With Life by G. B. Bucrstonb, 
and Frontispiece by Hogarth. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gift, 7s. 6d. 

Convalescent Cookery : A 

Family Handbook. Bt Cathbrinb 
Ryan. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Conway (Moncure D.}, Works 

by: 

Dsmonology and Devil-Lore. Two 
Vols., royal 8to, with 65 Illusts., 299. 



Conway's (M. D.) Works, conHnued^ . 

A Neekface of Storlee. Illnstrated 
bT W. J. Hbnmbssy. Sqoare 8to, 
cioth extra, 6s. 

The Wandering Jew. Crown Svo. 
cloth extra, 68. 

Thomas Carlyle: Letters and Re- 
collect lone. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. doth extra, 68. 

Cook (Dutton), Wo^ks by: 

Hours with the Players. With a 
Steel Plate Frontispiece. New and 
Cheaper Edit, cr. Svo, cloth extra.GS. 

Nights at the Play: A View of the 
Knglish Stage. Mew and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Leo: A Novel. Post Svo, illnstrated 
boards, 2s. 

Paul Foster's Daughter. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, Ss.; crown Svo, 
cloth extra, Ss. 6d. 

Cooper.^Heart Salvage, by 

Sea and Land. Stories by Mrs. 
Cooper (Katharine Saunders). 
Three Vols., crown Svo. 

Copyright. — A Handbook of 

English and Foreign Copyright In 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
Sidney Jbrrold, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

CornwalL— PopularRomances 

of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
George Cruixsranb. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Creasy.— Memoirs of Eminent 

Etonians : with Notices of the Early 
History of Eton College. Bv Sir 
Edward Creasy, Author of ** The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 
Portraits, 78. 6d. 

Crulkshank (George): 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series : The First from 1S35 
to 1S43 ; the Second from 2844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
HuMOUB of Thackeray, Hood, May- 
hew, Albert Smith, A'Beckett, 
Robert Brough, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
Cruikshanb, Hinb, LaNDBLItS, &c. 
Crown Svo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 78. 6d. each. 
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Cruikshank (G.), continued-^ 

The Life of George Cruikshank. By 
. Blamcbarb Jerrold, Author of 
«' The Life of Napoleon IIL/' &c. 
With 84 niustrauons. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad* 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7l. 6d. 
Robinson Crusoe. A beautiful re- 
production of Major's Edition, with 
j7 Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates 
by Gborok Cruikshank, choicely 
printed. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. A few Large-Paper copies, 

Jrinted on hand-made paper, with 
ndia proofs of the Illustrations, 868. 

Cussans.— Handbook of Her- 
aldry; with instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By JoHH £. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Cy plea.— Hearts of Gold: A 

Novel. By William Cyplbs. Crown 
8yo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. 

Daniel. — Merrie England In 

the Olden Time. BtGborob Danibl. 
With Illustrations oy Robt. Cruik- 
shank. Crown 8vo, cioth extra, 88. 6d. 

Daudet.— Port Salvation; or, 

The Evangelist Bv Alphomsb 
Daudbt. Translated by C. Harry 
Mbltkbr* With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
88. 6d. 

Davenant.— What shall my 

Son beP Hints for Parents on the 
Choice of a Profession or Trade for 
their Sons. By Francis Davbnant, 
M.A. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by : 

One Thousand Medical Maxime. 
Crown 8vo, li. ; cloth, l8. 6d. 

Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide. 
Crown 8vo, 18. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

Aids to Long Life. Crowa 8vo, 28. ; 
cloth limp, 88. 60. [Shortly, 

Davles' (8Ip John) Complete 

Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and ether hitherto Un- 
published MSS.. for the first time 
collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
latrodnction and Notes, bj the Rev. 
A. B. GaosART. D.D. Two Vols.* 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 121, 



De Maistre.— A Journey Round 

My Room. By Xavibr db Maistrb. 
Translated by Henry Attwsll. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

De MItle A Castle In Spain. 

A Novel. By Jambs Db Mills. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 88. 6d. 

Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 

Our Lady of Tears. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 88. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 

Circe's Lovers. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 88. 6d. 

Dickens (Charles), Novels by : 

Post Bvo, illustrated boards, 2a. each. 
Sketchee by Box. 1 Nicholas NIckleby. 
Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
{May/air Library,} Post 8vo, cloth 
mp, 28. 61. 

The Speeches of Charlee Dickens, 
X841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by Richard Hbrnb Shbp- 
BERO. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

About England with Dickens. By 
Alfrbo Riif mbr. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. Vandbrhoof, Alfrbd 
RiMifBR, and others. Sq. 8vo» cloth 
extra, 108. 6d. 

Dictionaries : 

A Dictionary of Miracles : Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. B. C. Brbwer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d.; hf.-bound, 98. 

The Reader's Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. Brbwbr, 
LL.D. Fourth Edition, revised 
throughout, with a New Appendix, 
contaming a Complete English Bib- 
liography. Crown 8vo, 1,400 pages, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Authors and their Worke, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
"The Reader's Handbook," sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. E. C. 
Brbwbr, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 

ramlllar Allusions: A Handbook 
of Miscellaneous Information; in- 
cluding the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, 
and the like. By Wu. A: Whbblbr 
and Charlbs G. Whbbler. Demy 
8vo cloth extra, 78. 6d. v 
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DtcTiOMAitiBS, coniinued— 

Short Saylncs of Great Men. With 
Historical and Explanatory Notes. 

* By Samubx. a. Bent, M.A. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7l. 6d. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Gnide to the Plays, 
Plavwrights, Players, and Playhouses 
of toe United Kingdom and ^jnerica, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. Davenport Aoama, 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 
boand, 12b. 6d. [In preparaium. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6l. 6d. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Qufiunt, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By £ub2bb 
Edwards. New and Cheaper Issue. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 7l. 6d. ; hf.-bd., 9s. 

DidePot.~The Paradox of Act- 
ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot's "Le Paradoxe sur le 
Com6dien," by Walter Herribs 
Pollock. With a Preface by Henry 
I RviMQ. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 48. 6d. 

bobson (W. T.), Works by : 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 28. 6d. 

Poetical ingenuities and Ecoentrl- 
cltiea Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Doran. — Memories of our 

Great Towns ; with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings concerning their Worthies and 
their Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, 
P.S.A. With 48 Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Ed., cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. 

Drama, A Dictionary of the. 

Being a comprehensive 'Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Adams. (Uniform with Brewer's 
" Reader's Handbook."} Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 128. 6d. [In preparation. 

Dramatists, The Old. Crown 

Svo, cloth extra, with Vignette Por- 
traits, 68. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatorv, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Wif . Gifford. 
Kdited by Colonel Cunningham. 
Three Vols. 

Chapman's Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, includingthe doubt- 
ful ones: Vol. II., the Poems and 
Minor Translations, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay bv Algernon Chas. 
Swinburne : Vol. III., the Transla- 
tions of the Iliad and Odyssey. 



Dramatists, The Old, continued— 
Marlowe's Works. Including hts 

Translations. Edited, with Notes 

and Introduction, by Col. Cumming- 

MAM. One Vol. 
Massinger's Plays. From the Text of 

William Gifford. Edited by Col. 

Cunningham. One Vol 

Dyer — The Folk - Lore of 

Plants. By T. F. Thisblton Dyer, 
M.A., &c. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
78. 6d. [In preparation. 

Early English Poets. Edited, 

with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
Svo, cloth boards, 68. per Volume. 

Fietoher's (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies' (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick's (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetic al Works. Three Vols. 

Herbert ( Lord) of Cherbury's Poems. 
Edited, with Introduction, by J. 
Churton Collins. Crown Svo, 
parchment, 88. 

Edwardes(Mrs.A.), Novels by: 

A Point of Honour. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

Archie Loveii. Post Svo, illnst bds., 
28. ; crown Svo, cloth extra, 8a. 6d. 

Eggleston.— Roxy: ANovel. By 

Edward Eggleston. Post Svo, illust. 
boards, 2a. ; cr. Svo, cloth extra, 3a. 6d. 

Emanuel. — On Diamonds and 

Precious stones: their Historv, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
Emanuel, F.R.G.S. with numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 68. 

Englishman's House, The : A 

Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House, with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &«. . 
By C. J . Richardson. Third Editiori . 
N early 6oo lUusts. Cr. Svo, cl. ex. ,78.6a . 

Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 

Woplcs by: 

Stories fk*om the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crowu 
Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

The Life and Times of Princo 
Charles Stuart. Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 78. 64. 
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Eyes, The.— How to Use our 

Eyes, and How to Preserve Them. Bv 
John Browning, F.R.A.S., &c. With 

J 7 lUnstrations. Crown 8vo, la.; cloth, 
8. 6d. . 

FaiPholt — Tobacco: Its His- 
tory and Associations; with an Ac- 
coant of the Plant and its Manu- 
facture, and its Modes of Use in all 
Ages and Countries. By F. W. Fair- 
holt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and upwards of xoo Illustra- 
tions bv the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 68. 

Familiar Allusions: A Hand- 
book of Miscellaneous Information: 
including the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, 
Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the 
like. By William A. Wheeler, 
Author of^" Noted Names of Fiction ; " 
and Charles G. Wheeler. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Faraday (MIcliael), Works by : 

The Chemical History of a Candle : 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Roval Institution. 
Edited by William Crookbs, F.C.S. 
Post Svo, cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations, 48. 6d. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by William Crookes, F.CS. 
Post 8vo^ cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations, 4b. 6d. 

Fin-Beo. — The Cupboard 

Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by : 

The Recreations of a Literary Man ; 
or, Does Writing Pay? With Re- 
collections of some Literary Men, 
and a View of a Literary Man's 
Working Life. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of Charles Lamb. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tlllotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy-ftve Brooke Street. 
The Lady of Brantonte. 



Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- 
plete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ's Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Cr. Svo, cloth bds., 68. 

Fonbianque. — Flitliy Lucre : A 

Novel. By Albany de Fonblanqub. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Franciilon (R. E.), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, S8. 6d. each ; 

post Svo, illust. boards, 28. each. 
Olympla. | Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 

Esther's Glove. Fcap. 8vo, picture 

cover, l8. 
A Real Queen. Cr. Svo, cl. extra. 38. 6d. 

French Literature, History of. 

Bv Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy Svo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each. 

Frere.— Pandurang Harl ; or, 

Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. Bartle Frbrb, G.C.S.I., &c. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

FrlsweiL—Oneof Two: ANovel. 
By Hain Friswell. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

Frost (Thomas), Works by : ^. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 
The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. 

Fry.— Royal Guide to the Lon- 
don Charities, 1884^. By Herbert 
Fry. Showing, in alphabetical order, 
their Name, Date of Foundation, Ad- 
dress, Objects, Annual Income, Chief 
Officials, &c. Published Annually. 
Crown Svo, cloth, l8. 6d. 

Gardening Bool<s: 

A Year's Work In Garden and Green- 
house : Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden. 
By George Glenny. Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Our Kitchen Garden : The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Tom Jerrold, Author of " The 
Garden that Paid the Rent," ftc. 
Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. k 

Household Horticulture : A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and Jane 
Jerrold. Illust. Post 8vo,cl. lp.,2B.6d. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom Jerrold. Fcap. Svo. illus- 
trated corer, 18.; doth Hmp, 18. 6d. 
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Qappett.— The Capel QlHs : A 

Novel. By Edwakd Gakutt. Post 
8¥0,miut.bd«., 21. ; cr J vo, cl.ex., 8l. Sd. 

Gentleman's Magazine (The) 

foi* 1884. One Shilling Monthly. A 
New Serial Story, entiUed " Phllietla,** 
by Cbczz. Powbr, is now appearing. 
"Solenca Notes," by W. Mattieo 
Williams. F.R.A.S., and ''Table 
Talk," by Syltanus Urbam, are also 
continned monthly. 
%• Now ready, the Volume for January 

to JUMB, X884, cloth extra, price 8s. 6d. ; 

Cases for binding, Ss. each. 

German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Johk Ruskim. 
With sa Illustrations on Steel by 
Gborob Cruirshank. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6b. 6d. ; gilt edges, 7i. 6d. 

Gibbon (Charles), Novels by : 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 8b. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 



Robin Gray. 
Fop Lack of Qold. 
What will the 

World Say P 
In Honour Bound. 
In Love and War. 
For the King. 



Queen of the 

Meadow. 
I n Pastures G reen 
Braes of Yarrow. 
TheFlewerof the 

Forest. Mem. 
A Heart's Prob- 



Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 
The Dead Heart. 

— ^^— ^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Fancy Free. 
Loving a Dream. 

By Mead and Stream. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. ^Shortly. 

Gilbert (William), Novels by : 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Dr. Austin's Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 

Gilbert (W. 8.), Original Plays 

by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 28. 6d. each. 

The First Series contains— The 
Wicked World— Pvgmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

f " The Second Series contains — Bro- 
ken Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Cretchen — Dan'lDruce — ^Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S. Pinafore— The Sorcerer— The 
Pirates of Penzance. 



Glenny.— A Year's Work In 

Garden and Qreenhousa: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower. Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. Bj Gborgs 
Glbnnt. Post 8ve, cloth limp, 8b. 6d. 

Godwin. — Lives of the Necro- 
mancers. By William Godwik. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Golden Library, The: 

Square x6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth 

volume. 
Bayard Tsiylor^B Diversions of the 



limp, 28. per 
lizard TsivlorB £ 
boho Club. 



Bennett's (Dr. W. CO Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett's (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Byron's Don Juan. 

Godwin's (William) Lives of the 
Neoromancsrs. 

Holmee'e Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. With an Introduction 
by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood's Whime and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Irvlng's (Washington) Tales of a 
Travstler. 

Irvlng's (Washington) Tales of the 
Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupatione of a Country Life. 

Lamb's Essays of Ella. Both Series 
Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt'e Essays : A Tale for a 
Chimney Comer, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
Edmund Ollibb. 

Mallory'e (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d'Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Momt- 

GOMBRIB RaNKIKO. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
duction and Notes.byT.M'CRiB,D.D. 

Pope'e Peetloal Worke. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and Moral 
Reflectlone. With Notes, and in- 
troductory Essay by Saintb-Bbuvb. 

St. Plerre'e Paul and Virginia, and 
The Indian Cottage. Edited, with 
Life, by the Rev. E. Clarbb. 

Shelley'e Early Poeme, and Queen 
Mab. With Essay by Lbioh Hunt. 

Shelley's Later Poems: Laon and 
Cythna, &c x. 

Shelley'e Posthumous Poems* th« 
Shsllsy Papers, ftc. 
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Golden Librart, Trb, continued— 

Shsi ley's Ppoft« Works, including A 

Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, St. 

Irvyne, &c. 
White's Natural History of Ssl- 

borne. Edited, with Additions, by 

THOiiAS Brown, F.L.S. 

Golden Treasury of Thought, 

The: An BNcycLOPiBDiA of Quota- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by 
Theodorx Taylor. Crown 8vo, clotn 
gilt and gilt edges, 7l. 6d. 

Gordon Gumming (G. F.),Work8 
by: 

In the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
8s. 60. 

In the Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8b. 8(L 
[Shortly, 

Graham. — The Professor's 

wife : A Story. By Leonard Graham. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, Is.; cloth 
extra, 2a. 6d. 

Greeks and Romans, The Life 

of the. Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. Bv Ernst Guhl and W. 
KoMBR. Translated from the Third 
German Bditien, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HuBFFBR. With M$ Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7». 6d. 

Greenwood (James),Works by: 
The wilds of London. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3i. 6d. 

Low- Life Deeps : An Account of the 
Strange Fisn to be Found There. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8S. 6d. 

Dick Temple: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Guyot.— The Earth and Man; 

or, Physical Geographv in its relation 
to the History of Mankind. By 
Arnold Guyot. With Additions by 
Professors Agassis, Pierce, and Gray; 
12 Maps and Engravings on Steel, 
some Coloured, and copious Index. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 48. 6d. 

Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and T'^ease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
PiNcus. Crown 8vo, 18. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 

Poems by: 
Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, c)oth 
extra, 88. 



Hakb's (Dr. T. G.) Poems, continued— 

New Symbols. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 8b. 

Legende of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 

The Serpent Play. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra. 68. 

Hall.— Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Maclisb, Gilbert, Harvby, 
and G. Cruirshanx. Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 78. 61. 

Halllday.— Every-day Papers. 

By Andrew Halliday. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Handwriting, The Philosophy 

of. With over xoo Facsimiles and Ex- 

Slanatory Text By Don Felix dx 
alamanca. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2 8. 6d. 

Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 

Very EasyTricks,Very Difficult Tricks, 
White NIagic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. With sco 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,48. 6d. 

Hardy (Lady Duffus). — Paul 

Wynter's Sacrifice: A Story. By 
Lady Duffus Hardy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. ' 

Hardy (Thomas).— Under the 

Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy, 
Author of "Far from the Madding 
Crowd.'* Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illcvstrated bds., 28. 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, l8. ; cloth limp, Is. 6d. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extr», 
with Coloured Frontispiece and Il- 
lustrations, 68. 

The Art of Decoration. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound and profusely 
Illustrated, lOs. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Kev. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 68. 

Chauoer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Hawels (Rev. H. R.).— American 

Humorists. Including Washington 
Irving, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Tames Russell Lowell, Artsmus 
Waro,Mark Twain, and Bret Harte. 
By the Rev. H. R. Hawsis, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6b. 
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Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, St. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illastrated boards, 2a. each. 

Garth. I Sebastian Stroma. 

Elllce Quentln. I Duet. 

Prince Saronl'e Wife. 



Mrs. Oalnaborough'e DIamonda. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, ll. ; 
cloth e itra. 2b. 6d. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Fortune's Fool. 

Beatrix Randolph. With Illustrations 
by A. Fredericks. 

Mercy Holland, and other Stories. 
Three Vols., crown Svo. \_Shorily, 

IMPORTANT NEW BIOGRAPHY. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel) and 

his Wife. By Julian Hawthorne. 
With 6 Steel-pfate Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, 24f. 

[Twenty-fivd copies of an Edition dt 
Luxe, printed on the best hand-made 
paper, large Svo size, and with India 
proofs of the Illustrations, are reserved 
tor sale in England, price 48s. per set. 
Immediate application should be made 
by anyone desiring a copy of this 
special and very limited Edition.] 

Heath (F. G.). — My Garden 

wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis George Heath, Author of 
" The Fern World,** &c. Crown Svo, 
cl.ez., 6l. ; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6l. 

Helps (8ir Arthur), Works by : 

Animals and their Masters. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 2i. 6d. 

Social Pressure. Post Svo, cloth limp, 
28. 6d. 

" Ivan de BIron : A NoveL Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post Svo, illus« 
trated boards, 28. 

Heptalogia (The); or. The 

Seven against Sense. A Cap with 
Seven Bells. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Herbert.— The Poems of Lord 

Herbert of Cherbury. Edited, with 
Introduction, by J. Churtom Collins. 
Crown Svo, bound in parchment, 88. 

Herrick's (Robert) Hesperldes, 

Noble Numbers, ana Complete Col- 
\ lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro> 
dnction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown Svo, cloth, 188. 



Hesse • Wartegg (Che val ier 

Ernst von). Works by : 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With aa Illustrations. Crown 8vo^ 
cloth extra, 88. 6d. 

The New South West: Travelling 

Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexica 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 
148. C/s preparation. 

Hind ley (Charles), Works by : 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Slangs : In* 

eluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Keminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Qubs, &c. 
With Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Charles Hindlby. 

Hoey.— The Lover's Creed. 

By Mrs. Cashsl Hoey. With xa lUus* 
trations by P. MacNab. Three Vols., 
crown Svo. [Shortly. 

Holmes (O.Wendell), Works by : 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gordom 
Thomson. Post Svo, cloth limp, 
28. 6d. ; another Edition in smaller 
tvpe, with an Introduction by G. A. 
Sala. Post Svo, cUth limp, SB. 

The Professor at the Breakfast* 
Table ; with the Story of Iris, Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

Holmes. — The Science of 

Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gordon Holmes, M.D. Crown Svo, 
cloth limp, with Illustrations, 28. 6d. 

Hood (Thomas): 

Hood's Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic Annuals. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and ago Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah's Arkasological Narrative. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brum- 
TON and E. C Barmbs. Sqoare 
6rown Svo, cloth extra, g^t edges, Qb. 

A Golden Heart : A Novel. Post 8vq^ 
illustrated boards, 28. 
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Hook's (Theodore) Choice Hu- 
morous Works, inciading his Ludi- 
crous Adventures.Bon8 Mots, Puns and 
Hoaxss. With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illnsts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 7l. 6d. 

Hooper.— The House of Raby : 

A Novel. By Mrs. Gborgb Hooper. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2a. 

Home. — Orion : An Epic Poem, 
ia Three Books. By Richard Hkn- 
GiST HoRNB. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
UBRS. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 71. 

Howell.— Conflicts of Capital 

and Labour, Historically and Eco- 
nomically considered : Being a His- 
tory and Review of the Trade Unions 
of Great Britain^ showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in 
their Political, Social, Economical, 
and Industrial Aspects. ByGsoROB 
HowBLL. Cr. Bvo, cloth extra, 7l.6d. 

Hugo. — The Hunchback of 

Notre Dame. By Victor Huoo. 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Hunt Essays by Leigh Hunt. 

A Tale for a Chimney Comer, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by Edmund Olubk. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 2g. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by : 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each ; 
post' 8vo, illustrated boards, SB. each. 

Thornloroft's Model. 

The Leaden Casket. 

Self Condemned. 

Ingelow. — Fated to be Free : A 

Novel. By Jbam Imoblow. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra. Si. 6d.; post Svo, 
illustrated boards. Si. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 

of. Collected and Edited by A. Pbrcb- 
VAL Gravbs. Post Svo, cl. limp. Si. Sd. 

Irving (Washlngton),Works by: 

Post Svo, cloth limp. Si. fach. 
Tales of a Traveller. 
Tales- of the Alhambra. ^__ 

Janvier.— Practical Keramlcs 

for Students. By Cathbrimb A. 

Janvibr. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Each 

crown 8Vo^ cloth extra. Si. 6d. ; or post 

Sto, illustrated boards. Si. 
The Dark Colleea 
The Queen Qf Connaught. 



Jefferles (Richard), Works by: 

Nature near London. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra. Si. 

The Life of the Fields. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, Si. 

Jennings (H. J.), Works by : 

Curiosities of Criticism. Postbve^ 
cloth limp. Si. Sd. 

Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 

Sketch. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

[In the press, 

Jennings (Hargrave). — The 

Roslcruolans : Their Rites and Mys- 
teries. With Chapters on the Ancient 
Fire and Serpent Worshippers. Bv 
Haroravb Jbnnimos. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illus- 
trations. A New Edition, crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 7i. 6d. 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom Jbrrold. Fcap. Svo, illus« 
trated cover, Is. ; cloth limp, li. 6d. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Ton and Janb 
Jbrrold. Illust. Post 8vo,cl.lp.,a.6d. 

Our KItohen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Toif Jbrrold. Post Svo, cloth 
limp. Si. 6d. 

Jesse. — Scenes and Occupa- 
tions of a Country Life. By EnwAun 
Jessh. Post Svo, cloth limp. Si. 

Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 

FInger-RIng Lore: Historical, Le- 
gendary, and Anecdotal. With over 
aoo Illusts. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 7i. Sd. 

Credulities, Past and Preeent; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Egg^s, Luck. &c. 
With an Etched Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 7i. Sd. 

Crowns and Coronations : A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. With One Hundred Ulus- 
trations. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 7i. Sd. 

Jonson's (Ben) Works. With 

Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by William 
GiFFORD. Edited by Cofonel Cun- 
ningham. Thres Vols., crown Svo, 
cloth extra, ISi. ; or separately, 6i. each. 

Joseph us,The Com pleteWorks 

of. Translated by Whiston. Con- 
taining both " The Antiquities of the 
lews*'^and "The Wars of the Jews." 
Two VolSn Svo, with 5s Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14i. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Kavanagh The Pearl Foun- 
tain, and other Fairy Stories* Bt 
Bridobt and Julia Katanagh. Witn 
Thirtv Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 
Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 6b. 

Kempt.— Pencil and Palette: 

Chapters on Art and Artists. By Robert 
KsMPT. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2l. 6d. 

kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 

Each crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. ; 
or post 8vo, illustrated boards, li. 

Oakahott Ca st le. | Number Seventeen 
Knight.— The Patient's Vade 

Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By William 
Kmiobt, M.R.C.S., and Edward 
Kniqht, L.R.C.P. Crown Ivo, If.; 
cloth, li. 6d. 

Lamb (Charles): 

Mary and ChaHes Lamb: Their 
Poems, Letters, and Remains. With 
Reminiscences and Notes by W. 
Carbw Ha^litt. With Hancocr's 
Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles 
of the Title-pages of the rare First 
Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's 
Works, and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lOi. 6d. 

Lamb'a Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 

einal Editions, with many Pieces 
itherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
Shrphrrd. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the " Essay on 
Roast Pig." Cr.8vo, cloth extra, 7i.6d. 

The Essays of Ella. Complete Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, cloth extn» 2i. 

Poetry for Children, and PHnce 
Dorus. By Charlrs Lams. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Little Essays : Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Charlrs Lamb. Selected 
from his Letters by Prrcy Fitz- 
ORRALD. Post Svo, cioth limp, 3». 6d. 

Lane's Arabian Nights, Sto. : 

The Thousand and One Nights: 

commonly called, in End|and, " Thr 
Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
MBNTS." A New Translation from 
the Arabic, with copious Notes, by 
Edward William Lanr. Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on 
Wood, from Orieinal Designs by 
Wm. Harvry. a New Edition, from 
a CopY annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Edward 
Stanley Pools. With a PKisee by 
Stanlry Lanb-Poolb. Three Vote., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 



Lanb's Arabiar Niohts, fmtinued — 

Arabian Society In the Middle Ages t 
Studies from " The Thousand and 
One Nights." By Edward Wiluaii 
Lanb, Author of "The Modsm 
Egyptians," ftc. Edited by Stanlry 
Lams-Poolb. Cr. Svo, dotn extra, Ss. 

Lares and Penates; or, The 

Background of Life. By Florrncx 

Caddy. Crown 8V6, cloth extra, 68. 

- ■ ■ ■ ' 

Larwood (J&cob), Works by : 

The Story of the London Parka 

With Illustrations. Cfown Svo, dotll 

extra, 8i. Sd. 
Clerical Aneedotia: Post Svo, cloth 

limp, Si. 6d. 
Forensic Anecdotes Post Svo, cloth 

limp, 21. Sd. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. Post Svo, cloth 

limp, 2s. Sd. 

Leigh (Henry $.), Works by : 

Carols of Cockayne. With nsmsrons 

Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth limp, 

28. Sd. 
Jeux d'Esprlt. Collected and Edited 

b^ Hrnry S. Lrioh. Post Svo, clotk 

Imip, 2s. Sd. 

Life In London ; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Cruir- 
8HANR*s Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the Originals. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
71. Sd. 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works t>y : 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 21. Sd. each. 
Witch Storlee. 

The True Story of Joshua Davldaon. 
Ourselves : Essays on Women. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 88. Sd. each ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Patricia Kemball. 

The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 

The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord P 

With a Silken Thread. 

The -Rebel of the FamlTy. 

"My Love I" 

lone. 

Locks and Kciys. — On the De^ 

velopment shd Distribution of Primi- 
tive Locks and Keys. By Lietit.*Ge&. 
PiTT-RrvRRSj F.R.S. With nnmeroos 
lUusWs^ons. Dtear 4to» hslf Ros- 
burghe. ISb. 
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Longfellow : 

Lon^l low's Complete Prose Works. 
Incladiog "Outre Mofv" '^Hyper- 
ion,** " Kavanagh." '* Tbe Poets and 
Poetc7 of Burope/' and " Driftwood." 
With Portrait and Illustrations by 
Valbntznb Bromlby. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Longfellow" ^'^tlcal Works. Care- 
fully Repiniced from the Orinnal 
Editions. With numerous fine Illus- 
trations on Steel and Wood. Crown 
8yo, cloth extra, 7a. 6d. 

Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in 
Health and Disease. By ^ N. E. 
Davibs, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 28; 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. [Shortly. 

Lucy .—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 

By Hbnry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. extra, 88. 6d.; postSvo, illust. bds.,28. 

Lusiad (Tlie) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Robert Ffrbnch Dufp. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 188. 

McCaPthy (Justin, M.P.),WoPk8 

by: 
A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. Four 
Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 128. 
each.— Also a Popular Edition, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each. 

A Short Hietory of Our Own Times. 

One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 128. 
each. [Vol. I. in the prest. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Dear Lady Dtedatn. 

The Waterdale Nelghbourti 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

LInley Rochford 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The C omet of a Sea son. 

MaJd of Athens. With 12 Illustra- 
tions by F. Barnard. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 

Works by: 

Serapion, and other Poems. Crown 
8vo,doth extia^ 68. 

An Outline of the Hietory of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr. 8fo, l8. : cloth. Is. 6d. 

England under Gladstone. Crown 
8vo; cloth extra, 68. ' 



l^aoDonald (George, LL.D.), 

Works by : 

The Princess and Curdls. With xx 
Illustrations by Jambs ALX.BN. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Gutta-Peroha Willie, the Working 
Genius. With 9 illustrations by 
Arthur Huorbs. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 88. 6d. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. With a Fron- 
tispiece by J. E. MiLZ^is. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Thomas Wingfoid, Curate. With a 
Frontispiece by C. J. Stamiland. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. M.; poet 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2b. 

Macdoneii. — Qual<er Cousins: 

A Novel. By Agnbs Macdonbll. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Macgregor. — Pastimes and 

Players. Notes on Popular Games. 
By RoBBRT Macorbgor. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Maolise Portrait-Gallery (The) 

of illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs — Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal — illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
William Batbs, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: * 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine llhis- 
trations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 108. 6gU 

Pictures and Legends ft*om Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square 8to, cloth gilt, 
108. 6d. 

Through Normandy. With go Illus- 
trations byT. R. Macquoid. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

About Yorl<shire With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macquoid, Engraved 
by Swain. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 
108. 6d. 

The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Lost Rose, and other Stories. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 
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Mackay. — Interludes and Un- 
dertones : or, Mnsic at Twili^t. By 
Chaelbi Mackat, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth eitra, <■. 

Magician's Own Book (The): 

Perfomuuices with Cops and Balls. 
Eggs, Hats, Handkercniefs, ftc. All 
from actnal Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Crbmsr. Withaoo lUnstratioos. 
Crown 8to, cloth extra, 4m. Sd. 

Maglo No Mystery : Tricks with 
Cards, Diee, Balls, ftc, with folly 
descrii>tlTe Directions; the Art of 
Secret Writing ; Training of Perform- 
ing Animals, ftc. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illastrations. 
Crown eYO, cloth extra, 4i. 6d. 

Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
Price 61. ^ _«.^ 

Mallock (W. H.), Works by : 

The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophv in an English Country 
House. Post 8vo, cloth limp. Si. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated MMurds, ii. 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or. Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2m. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, bound in parch- 
ment, 81. 

Is LIfiB worth Living ? Crown 8to, 
cloth extra, 6s. 



Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d'Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. Montgomsrix Ramximo. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Marlowe's Works. Inclnding 

his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunnimg- 
HAif . Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each ; or, 
post 8vo^ illustrated boards, 2s. 

Open ! Sesame ! 

Writte n In Fire. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, Ss. each. 
A Harveat of Wild Oats. 
A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the Air. 

Masterman. — Half a Dozen 

Daughters: A Novel. By T. Mastkr- 
MAN. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 



Mark Twain, Works by: 

The Choloe WoHce of Marie Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throoifhont by 
the Author. With LiiiB, Portrait, and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo» 
cloth extra, 7k. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom SmMtyvr. 
Post 8vo, Ulnstrated boards, 2s. 

An Idle Excurslon,and other Sketches. 
Post 8yo, illustrated boards, Ss. 

The Prinoe and the Pauper. With 
nearly 900 Illustrations. Crown 8to» 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The tnnooente Abroad ; or. The New 
Pilgrim's Progress : Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship ** Quaker 
City's" Pleasure Excur»on to 
Enrope and the Holy Land. With 
834 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, dotb 
extra, 7s. 6d. Chxap Edition (under 
the title of ** Mark Twain's Plbasdrs 
Trip "), post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 3x4 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. ; 
Post 8yo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The stolen White Elephant, A& 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, te. ; post 8vo» 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

LIfiB on the MIseleelppl. Widi about 

800 Original Illustrations. Crown 
vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Adventures of HuOkleberry 
Finn. With numerous niusts. Cr 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. IPnfaHng, 

Masslnger's Plays. From the 

Text of William Gifford. Edited 
by Col. CuNNiNGHAH. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Mayhew.— London Characters 

and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Hbnrt Mayhkw. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8va^ 
cloth extra, Ss. 6d. 

Mayfair Library, The: 

Post 8vo, clothjimp. Is. 6d. per Volnme. 
A Journey Round My Room. By 

Xavier db Maistxb. Translated 

by Hknrt Attwsll. 
LatterDay Lvrlce. Edited by W. 

Davxnport Aoams. 

Quipe and Quiddities. Selected by 
W. Davsnport Adams. 

The Agony Column of "The Times,** 
from i8oe to 1870. Edited, vrith an 
Introduction, by Alice Clat. 

Balzao's "Comedle Humalne" and 
its Author. With Translations by 
H. H. Walxsr. 

Melanoholy Anatomised : A Popalas 
Abridgment of **BortOQ^ Aaaiomy 
of Melanchoiy." 
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Maypaik Library, continued^ 

Gastponomy as a Fine Art By 
Brillat-Savari N. 

Th« Speeches of Charles Dickens. 

Literary Frivolities. Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dobsom. 

Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrici- 
ties. Sdfected and Edited by W. T. 

DOBSON. ■ 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fzh-Bbc. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gii.bbrt. 
First Ssribs. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity ~ The Princess— 
The Palace of Trnth— Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gilbert. 
Second Series. Containing : Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts— 
Gretchen— Danl Druce— Tom Cobb 
— H.M.S. Pinafore— The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collected and Edited by A. Psrcbval 
Graves. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
Arthur Helps. 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. Hblps. 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Hbmrt 
J. Jennings. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 11* 
lustrated by J. Gordon Thomson. 

Pencil and Palette. By Robbbt 
Kempt. 

Little Essays : Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Chas. Lamb. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy Fitzgerald. 

Clerical Anecdotes. By Jacob Lar- 
wood. 

Forensic Anecdotes: or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacob Larwood. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacob 
Larwood. 

Carols of Cockayne. By Henry S. 
Leigh. 

Jeux d'Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 
Leigh. 

True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Oupseivee: Essays on Women. By 
E. Lynn Linton. 

Pastimes and Players. By Robert 
Macorbgor. 

Ths New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. Mallocx. 

The New Republic. By W. H. Mal- 

LOCK, 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. Cholmondb- 
lby-Pbnnell. 



Maypair Library, continued-^ i 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. Bv H. Chol- 
monoeley-Pennell. Illustrated by 
George Du Maurier. 

Muses of Mayfalr. Edited by H. 
Cholmondeley-Pbnnbll. 

Thopeau : His Life ' and Aims. By 

H. A. Page. 
Punlana. By the Hon. Hugh Rowlbv. 

More Punlana. By the Hon. Hugh 
Rowley. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don Felix ds Salamanca, 

By Stream and Sea. By William 
Senior. 

Old Stories Re-told. By Waltbr 
Thornbury. 

Leaves fhom a Natural Ist'e Note- 
Book. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

Medicine, Family.— One Thou- 

sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
HintSi for Infancy, Adnlt Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davixs, 
L. R. C.P. Lend. Cr. 8vo, Is. ; cl., li. fld. 

iVIerry Circle (Tlie) : A Book of 
New Intellectxisd Games and Amuse- 
ments. By Clara Bbllbw. With 
numerous Illustrations* Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 48. 6d« 

IVlexican Mustang (On a). 

Through Texas, from the Gulf to the 
Rio Grande. A New Book of Ameri> 
can Humour. By Alex. E. Sweet and 
J. Armoy Knox. Editors of "Texas 
Siftings." 400 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

l^iddlemass (Jean), Novels by: 

Touch and Qo. Crown Svo, cloth 

extra, 38.6d.; post Svo, illust. bds., ii. 

Mp.Dorllllon. Post Svo, illust. bds., Si. 

IMiliep. — Physiology for the 

Yountf : or^ The House of Life : Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. 
F. Fenwick Miller. Small Svo, doth 
lim p, 2i. 6 d. 

IVIifton (J. L.), Woplcs by: 

The Hyjgiene of the Skin. A Concise 
Set ot Rules for the Management of 
the Skin; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. Small Svo, 
Is. ; cloth extra, la. 6d. 

The Bath In Dieeasee of the Sicln. 
Small Svo, Is. ; doth extra, la. 6d. 

The Lawa of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. Small Svo^ 
Is. ; cloth extra. Is. 6d. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



MonoHeir. ^ The Abdioatlon ; 

or. Time Trial All. An Historical 
Dnuna. By W. D. Scott-Momcwkff. 
Witk Seven Etchings by Johh Pkttib, 
R.A~ W. Q. Orchardsoh, R.A.. J. 
MacWhiktbr, A.R.A., C6lim Humtbr, 
R. MACBBTB,and Tom Gbahau. Large 
4to, boand in bnckram, 21l. 

Murray (D. ChristleV Novels 

by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, U. 8d. each ; 

I>ost 8to, illustrated boards, Si. each. 

A Life's Atonement. 

A Model Father. 

Joseph's Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

By the G ate of the Sea. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8i. 6d. each. 
Val Strange : A Story of the Primrose 

Way. 
Haarts. 
The Way of the World. 



North Italian Folk. By Mrs. 

COMTNS CaRX. lUuSt. by RAltDOL»B 

Caldbcott. Sqoare 8vo, cloth extra, 
7a. 6d. 

Number N4p (Stories about), 

the Spirit of the Giant Mountains. 
Retold for Children hj Waltbr 
Orahamb. With Illustrations by J. 
MoYR Smith. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
6a. 

Nursery Hints: A Mother's 

Guide in Health andpiaease. By N. 
E. Davies, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, ll. ; 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

Oliphant. — Whiteladies: A 

Novel. With Illustrations by Arthur 
Hopkins and Henry Woods. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, Si. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2a. 

O'Connor.^Lord Beaconsfield 

A Biography. ByT. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 
bringing the book down to the Death 
of Lord Beaconsfield. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7g. 6d. . 

O'Reilly.— Phoebe's Fortunes : 

A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated bo ards, 28. 

O'Shaughnessy (Arth.), Works 

by: 
Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, doth 

extra, 78. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. Fcap, 8vo, 

cloth extra, 7s. 6(1. 
Lays of France Crown 8.vO) cloth 

extra, lOs. 6d. 



Oulda, Novels by. Crown 8vo« 

cloth extra, 68. each ; poet 8vo, illna- 
trated boards, 28. each. 



Held In Bondaga. 
Strathmore. 
Chandoa. 
Under Two Flags. 
Caoll Castla- 
malne's Gate. 

Idalla. 
Trlootrln. 
Puek. 

Folle Farlne. 
TwoLtttleWooden 
Shoes. 



A Dog of Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

SIgna. 

In a Winter City. 

Arladna. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

PIplstrsllo. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Bimbl. 

In Maremma. 



Wanda: A NoreL Crowa 8to, cloth 

extra, 88. 
Frssooes : Drunatic Sketches. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, H. IShorUy. 

Bimbl : Prbsbntation Bdxtioh. Sq. 
8vo, doth gilt, cinnamon edges, 
78. 6d. 

Princess Napraxine. Three Vols,, 
crown 8vo. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. Selected 
from the Works of Ouida by P. 
Sydney Morris, Small crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, is. 

Page (H. A.), Works by : 

Thoreau : His Life and Aims: A Study. 
With a Portrait Post 8to, dotn 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Lights on the Way : Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. Albx- 
ANDBR, B.A. Edited by H. A. Paob. 
Crown 8vo, doth extra, 08. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical I»- 
trodoction and Notes, by T. M'Crib, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Patient's (The) Vade Meoum: 

How to get most Benefit from Medi- 
cal Advice. By William Kxigbt, 
M.R.C.S., and Bdward Kmxght, 
L.R.C.P. Crown 8yo, l8.; doth. Is. 6d. 

Paul Ferroll : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Paul Ferroll : A Novel. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed hie Wife. 

Paul.— Gentle and Simple. By 

Maroarbt Agnbs Paul. With a 
Frontispiece by Hblbn Patbrsoh. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra. 88. 60. ; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2M,- 
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Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown 8to, clotli extra. Si. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards. Si, each. 

Lost SIp Mat«Higbepd. 
The Best of Husbande. 
Walter's Word. 

Halves. | Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her. 
Less Black than we're Painted. 
By Proxy. 1 High Spirits. 

Under One Roof. | Carlyon's Year. 
A Confidential Agent. 
Some- Private Views. 
A Grape flrom a Thorni 
For Cash Only. | From Exile. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentlnck's Tutor. 
Murphy's Mastsr. 
A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 
. A Woman'e Vengeance. 
CeoH's Tryst. 
The Clyffkrds of ClyfTe. 
The Family Scapegrace 
The Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 
Gwendoline's Harvest. 
Humorous Storlee. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Mirk Abbey. 
Not Wooed, but Won. 
Two Hun dred Pound's R eward. 

Kit: A Memory. Crown Sto^ cloth 
extra, 8ik6d. 

The Canon's Ward. With Portrait 
of Author. Cr.8yo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

In Peril and Privation: A Book for 
Boys. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, Oi. 
ITn preparation, 

Pennell (H. Cholnlondeley), 

Works by: Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
ii. 6d. each. 

Puck on Pegasus. With Illastrations. 

The Muses of Mayfalr. Vera de 

Soci^t6, Selected and Edited by H. 

C. PSMNBLLi. 

Pegasns Re-Sadd4ed. With Ten foil- 
page lUosts. by G. Du Mauribr. 

Phelps.— Beyond the Gates. 

By BuxABXTH Stvart Publps, 
Anthor of " The Gates Ajar.** Crown 



tvOfdoCh extra, 2i. fid. 



PiPkIs ^Trooping with Crows : 

A Story. ByCATHBRiMsPiRXis. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, Is. 

Planche (J. R.}, Works by: 

The Cyolopssdla of Costume ; or, 
A Dlctioaary of Dress— Regal, Ec* 
clesiastlcal, Civil, and Military — ftoxa 
the Earliest Period in England to the 
Reign of George the Third. Includ- 
ing Notices of Contemporaneous 
Fashions on the Continent, and a 
General Histoid of ^e Costumes of 
the Principal Countries of Europe. 
Two Vols., demy 4to, half morocco, 
profusely Illustrated with Coloured 
and Plain Plates and Woodcuts. 
£7 7b. The Vols, mav also be had 
separately (each complete in itself) 
at £3 131. 6d. each : Vol. I. Thb 
Dictionary. Vol. II. A Gbnbrai, 
History op Costumb xn Europe. 

The Pursuivant of Arms ; or, Her» 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7l. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by nis 
Daughter, Mrs. Macxarmbss. Crowa 
8vo, cloth extra, to. _^ 

Play-time: Sayings and Doing& 
of Baby-land. By Edward Stanpobd* 
Large 4to, handsomely printed ia 
Colours, fig. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious 

Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by Tohh and 
WxLUAii Lakghornb. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10b. 6d. 

Roe (Edgar Allan) : — 

Ths Choioe Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of Edgar Allan Pob. With 
an Introductory Essay by Charlbs 
Baudblairb, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Ths Mystery of Maple Roget. and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illu8t.bds.,28. 

Pope's Poetical Wopks. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 

Power.— Phi llstia: A Novel. By 
Cbcil Powbr. Three Vols., crown 
8vo. \Shoftly. 

Prioe (E. C), Novels by: 

Valentlna: A Sketch. With a Fron- 
tispiece by Hal Ludlow. Cr. 8vo,' 
cl. ex., 8s. 6d.; post 8vo,illnst bds., Ss. 

Ths Fopelgneps. Crown 8to, clotb • 
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Proctor (RIchd. A.), Works by : 

Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illasts. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth ex^ 4i. 6d. 

Easy Star Leeeons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw^ 
ings of the Constellations, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, •§. 

Familiar Solenoe Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Rough Ways made Srnooth: A 
Series of Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tific Subjects. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra.Oi. 

Our Place among Inflnltlee : A Series 
of Essays contrasting onr Little 
Abode in Space and l^me with the 
Infinities Around us. Crown 8vo, 
cleth extra, 6i. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series 
of Essays on the Wonders of the 
Firmament. Cr. 8vo, doth extra, 6i. 

Saturn and Ita Syatem. New and 
Revised Edition.with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, lOi. 6d. 

The Great Pyramid: Observatory, 

Tomb, and Temple. With lUus- 

'" trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6l. 

Mysterlee of Time and Space. With 
Illasts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7b. 6d. 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With lUusts. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7l. 6d. [Shortly. 

Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Pyrotechnist'sTrea8ury(The); 
or. Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
Bv Thomas Kentish. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 4m, 6d. 

Rabelais' Works. Faithfallv 

Translated from the French, with 
variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations by Gustavk 
DoR^. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Rambosson. — Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. Rambosson, Laureate 
of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated bv C. B. Pitman. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, 
and a beautifully executed Chart of 
Spectra, 7g. Sd . 

Reader's Handbook (The) of 

Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Storlee. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Fourth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containmg a 
CoMPLBTB English Bibliography. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Richardson. — A Ministry of 

Health, and other Papers. By Ben- 
jamin WARD Richardson, M.D., &c. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6b. 



Reade (Charles, D.C.L.). Novels 

by. Post 8vo,illastrated boards, Sl 
each ; or crown Svo, cloth extra. Il- 
lustrated, Sg. Sd. each. 

Peg Wofnngton. Illnstrated by S. L. 
FiLDBS, £R.A. 

Christie Johnstone. Ulastrated by 
William Small. 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend. Il- 
lustrated by G. J. PlHWBLL, 

The Couree of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by Hsuin 
Patbrson. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Tradee; and Jamee Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt Strxtcb. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. Il- 
lustrated by M. Ellbn Sdwarbs. 

The Double Marriage, niust. by Sir 
John Gilbbxt, R.A., and C Kbbnb. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. Il- 
lustrated by Charlbs Kbxmb. 

Hard Cash. Illnst by F. W. Lawson. 

Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 
FiLDBs, A.R.A., and Wm. Small. 

Foul Play. lUust. by Du Mavrikk. 

Put Youraelf In His Plaoe. lUns- 
trated by Robbrt Barnbs. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illnstrated 
by Edw. Hughes and A. W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated 
by Hblbn Patbrson, S. L. Fildbs, 
A.R. A. , Charlbs Grbxm, and Hbnry 
Woods, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illastrated by Katb 
Craupord. 

A Woman-Hater. Illnstrated by 
Thos. Couldbry. 

Readlana. With a Steel-plate Portrait 
of Charlbs Rbadb. 

Slngleheart and Doublefaee: A 
Matter-of>£sct Romance. 

Good Storlee of Men and other 
Animale. 

The Jilt, and other Stories. 

Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra. Si. ML each ; 
post Svo, illastrated boards, ii. each. 

Her Mother's Darling. 

The Prinoe of Wales's Garden Party. 

Rimmer (Alfred), Works by : 
Our Old Country Towns. With over 
so lUusts. Sq. 8vo, cloth gilt, lOl. Sd. 

Ramblee Round Eton and Harrow. 
50 Illusts. Sq. Svo, cloth s^t, lOi. 6d. 

About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by Alfred Rimubk 
and C. A. Vandbrroof. Square Svob 
cloth gilt, lOi. 6d. 
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Robinson (F. W.), Novels by : 

Wom«n are Strange. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 88. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2g. 

The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

Robinson (Phil), Works by: 

The Poets' Birds. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 7a. 6d. 
The Poets' Beasts. Crown Svo, cloth • 

extra, 78. 6d. ^In preparation, 

Robinson Crusoe: A beautiful 

reproduction of Manor's Edition, with 
37 Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates bv 
GEORGBCRUiKSHANK,choicelvprintea. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 60. A few 
Large* Paper copies, printed on hand- 
made paper, with India proofs of the 
Illustrations, price S6s. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Saintb- 
BsuvE. Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; or, 

A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Con«3ueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.d. X066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 
^rice 58. 

Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 

Punlana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

More Punlana. Profusely Illustrated. 

Russell (Clark).^ Round the 

Galley-Flre. By W. Clark Russell^ 
Author of "The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,** Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Gala.— Gaslight and Daylight. 
By George Augustus Sala. Post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Sanson. — Seven Generations 

of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (x688 to 1847). Edited 
by Henry Sanson. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

— - * 

Saunders (John), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2b. each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 

One Against the World. 

Guy Waterman. 

The Lion In the Path. 

The Two Dreamers. 



Saunders (Katharine), Novels 

by: 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each. 

Joan Merryweather. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

Gideon's Rock. 

The Hi gh Mills. 

Heart Salvage, by Sea and Land 

Three Vols., crown Svo. 

« 

Science Gossip : An Illustrated 

Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. E. 
Taylor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geo- 
logy, Botan^r, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscepy, Telescopv, Phy- 
siography, &C. Price 4d. Monthly ; or 
68. per year, post free. Each Number 
contains a Coloured Plate and numer- 
ous Woodcuts. Vols. I . to XIV. mav 
be had at 78. 6d. each ; and Vols. XV. 
to XIX. (18S3), at 6b. each. Cases for 
Binding, l8. 6a. each. 

Soott's (Sir Walter) Marmlon. 

An entirely New Edition of this famous 
and popular Poem, with over zoo new 
Illustrations by leading Artista Ele- 
gantly and appropriately bound, small 
4to, cloth extra, 168. 

[The immediate success of "The 
Lady of tha Lake," published in 1882. 
has encouraged Messrs. Chatto and 
WiNDUs to bring out a Companion 
Edition of this not less popular and 
famous poem. Produced in the same 
style, and with the same careful and 
elaborate style of illustration, regard- 
less of cost, Mr. Anthony's skilful 
supervision is sufficient guarantee that 
the work is elegant and tasteful as well 
as correct.] 

Secret Out" Series, The: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, profusely Illus- 
trated, 48. 6d. each. 

The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations ; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or " White 
Magic." By W. H. Crbubr. 300 
Engravings. 

The Pyrotechnist's Treasury; or, 
Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
By THOMAS Kentish. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing : A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games,Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades. B^ Frank Bbllbw. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited b]r W. H. 
Crbmbr. With 800 lUnstratioas. 
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*' Sbcsst Out " Sbubs, eoiOimtud^ 

Tha m&ny Cirele: A Book of New 
Intellectoal Games acd .'.mnsements. 
By Cljuu Bbllbw. Yfbh many 
Iliiutrations. 

Matftclan'sOwn Book: Fsritonoances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Haadkeicluefii, Ac. All from actual 
Bzpeiieiica. Edited by W. H. Cu- 
ifBS. 90O lUnstrationa. 

Maglo No Mystery: Tricks with 
Cards, Dice, Balls, ftc., with folly 
descriptive Directions; the Art of 
Secret Writing; Training of Per- 
fonning Animals, &e. With Co- 
loured Proatispiece and many lUiis- 
tratlons. 

Senior (William), Works by : 

Travel and Trout In the Antipodes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 0f . 

By Stream and Sea. Post 8to, doth 
limp, 21. 6d. 

Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By James H. Stoddart, 
Author of " The Village Life." Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6l. 

Shakespeare : 

The FIrat Folio Shakeapeara.— Ha. 
William Shakespbarb's Comedies. 
Histories, and Tragedies. Pablished 
accordingto the true Original! Copies. 
London, Printed by Isaac LkCCAKD 
and Ed. Blount. 1623.— A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare origmal, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process— «nsunn^ the strictest 
accuracy in every detail. Small 8vo, 
half-Roxbnrghe, 7S. 6d. 

ThaLansdowneShakeapeare. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and blacl^ in 
small but very clear type. With 
engraved fiatcsimile ef Droeshout's 
Portrait. Pest 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Talea 
from Shakespeare. By Charles 
and Mary Lamb. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. MoYR Smith. Crown 4to, clotn 
gilt, 6l. 

The Handbook of Shakeapeara 

Music. Being an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, set to Words talcen 
from the Plays and Poems of Shake- 
speare, the compositions ranging 
from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By Alfred Roffb. 
4to, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 

\ Study of Shakespeare. By Alobr- 
NON Cbarlbs Swinburnb. Crown 
•▼o, cloth extra, 8i. 



8helley*8 Complete Works, in 

Poor Vols., post 8to, cloth linm, Sl ; 
or separately, 2l each. VoL I. con- 
tains his Early Poems, Queen Mab, 
Ac., with an Introduction by Leigh 
Hubt; VcL II., his Later Poems. 
Laon and Cythna, &c; VoL III., 
Poethnmoos Poems,the Shelley Papers. 
&c : VoL IV., his Prose Works, in- 
cluding A Refutation of Deism, Zas- 
trozxi. St. Irvyne, &c 

Sheridan: — 

Sherldan'a Complete Worka,. with 
Life and Anecdotes. Incloding his 
Dramatic Writings, printed faxMnthe 
Ori^nal Editions, his Works in 
Prc»e and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &a With a 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 fhll- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 7a. 6d. 

Sherldan'a Comedlea: The RivaJa, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
Brandbr Matthews. With Decora^ 
tive ^gnettes and 10 full-page Ulna- 
tratlons. Demy 8v o, cl. bds.. Us. 6d. 

Short Sayings of Great Men. 

With Historical and Explanatory 
Notes by Samobl A. Bent, M.A, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. 6d. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 

Poetical Worka, including all those in 
"Arcadia.'* With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Essay on the Poetry of 
Sidney, and Notes, by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., crown 
8vo, cloth boards, Iflfc 

Signboards : Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 

iAcoB Larwood and John Camden 
Iotten. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with 100 Illustrations, Ta. 6d. 

Sims (Q. R.)— How the Poor 

Live. With 60 Illustrations by Fred. 
Barmard. Large 4to, la. 

Slcetchley.— A Match in the 

Dark. By Arthur Sketchlbt. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2b. 

Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological. Historical, ahd Anecdotal. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, fli. 6d. 

Smith (J. Moyr), Worlcs by : 

The Prince of Argolla : A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. ByJ.MoYR 
Smith. Small 8vo, cloth axtia, with 
130 Illustrations, 88. 6d. 
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Smith's (J. Moyr) Works, continued— 

Tales of Old Thule. Collected and 
Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. Cr. 
^vo, cloth gilt, profusely lUust., 6l. 

The Wooing of the Watei* Witch: 
A Northern Oddity. By Evam Dax,- 
DORMB. Illustrated by J. Moyr 
Smith. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

8paldlng.-Ellzabethan Demon- 

ology: An Essay in Illustration of 
the belief in the Existence of Devils, 
and the Powers possessed by Them. 
By T. Alfred Spalding, LL.B. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6e, 

Speight. — The Mysteries of 

Heron Dyke. By T. W. Speight. 
With a Frontispiece by M. Ellen 
Edwards. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3b. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2g. 

Spenser for Children. By M. 

H. TowRT. With Illustrations by 
Walter J. Morgan. Crown ^to, with 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 99. 

Staunton Laws and Practice 

of Cheas ; Together with an Analysis 
of' the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Howard Staunton. 
Edited by Robert B. WoRMALD. New 
Edition, small cr. 8vo, doth extra, 5s. 

Sterndale.— The Afghan Knife: 

A Novel. By Robert Armitagb Stern- 
dale. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 
Svo, illnstratea boards, 28. 

Stevenson (R.Louis), Works by : 

Travele with a Donkey In the 

Cevennee. Frontispiece by Walter 

Crank. Post Svo, doth limp, 28^6d. 
An Inland Voyage. With Front, by 

W. Crane. Post Svo, cl. Ip., 28. 6a. 
VIrglnlbue Puerleque, and other 

Papers. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 
Familiap Studies of Men and Books. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 
New Arabian Nights. Crown Svo, 

cl. extra, 68. ; post Svo, Ulust. bds., 28. 
The Silverado Squatters. With 

Frontispiece. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

St. John.— A Levantine Family. 

By Batlb St. John. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, &, 

Stoddard.— Summer Cruising 

In the South Seas. By Charles 
Warren Stoddard. lUust. by Wallis 
Macka y. C rown Svo, cl. extra, 8 8. 6d. 

St. Pierre.— Paul and Vlrglnfa, 

and The Indian Cottage. By Ber- 
nardin i>b St. Pierre. Edited, with 
Life, by the Rev. E. Clarke. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 28. 



Stories from Foreign Noveh 

lets. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By Helen and Adicb Zim- 
ME^N ; and a Frontispiece.^. Crown 
Svo cloth extra, 88. 6d. ^ 

Strutt's Sports and Pastimes 

of the People of England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Pro- 
cessions. Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. With 140 Illus- 
trations. Edited by William Honb. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 61. 

Suburban Homes (The) of 

London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Secie^, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes en their Rental, Rates, and 
House Accommodation. With Map of 
Suburban London. Cr.8vo,cl.cx.,78.6d. 

Swift's Choice Works, in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of "Gulliver's 
Travels." Cr. Svo, cleth extra, 78. 6d. 

Swinburne (Algernon C), 

Wepke by: 
The Ctueen Mother and Rosamond. 

Fcap. Svo, 68. 
Atalanta In Calydon. Crown Svo, 68. 
Chaetelard. A Tragedy. Cr. Svo, 78. 
Poems and Ballads. First Sbribs. 

Fcap. Svo, 98. Also in crown Svo, 

at same price. 
Poems and Ballads. Sbcond Series. 

Fcap. Svo, 98. Also in crown Svo, at 

same price. 
Notes on Poems and Reviews. Svo.ls. 
William Blake: A Critical Essay. 

With Facsimile Paintings. Demy 

Svo, 168. 
Songs befope SunHse. Cr. Svo, 108.6d. 
Both well: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 

12s. 6d. 
George Chapman : An Essay. Crown 

Svo, 78. 
Sengs of Two Nations. Cr. 8to, 68. 
Essays and Studies. Crown tvo, 128. 
Erechtheue : A Tragedy. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
Note of an English Republican on 

the Muscovite Crusade. Svo, l8. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 

Svo, 68. 
A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. Svo, 8s. 
Songs of the Springtides. Crown 

Svo, 68. 
studies In Song. Crown Svo. 78. 
Mary Stuart : A Tragedy. Cr. Svo, 88. 
Tristram of Lyonesse, an(* other 

Poems. Crown Svo, 9s. 
A Century of Roundels. Small 4to, 

cloth extra, 88. 
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Symonds.— Wine, Women and 

Song: MedisBval Latin Students' 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish verse, with an EssaT by J. Ad- 
DiNGTON Stiiomds. Small Svo, parch- 
ment, 0f . A few Laeob Papbr Copibs, 
carefully printed on hand-made paper, 
price 211. {.Preparing, 

Syntax's (Dr.) Thpse Tours: 

In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of Rowland- 
son's drollpage Illustrations in Colours 
and a Life of the Author by J. C. 
HoTTBN. Medium 8vo, d. extra, 7l. 6d. 

Talne's History of English 

Literature. Translated by Hbnky 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 80l.— Popular Edition, 
Two Vols., crown 8to, cloth extra, 158. 

Taylor (Dr. J. E., F.L.S.), Works 

by: 

The Sagacity and Morality of 
Plants : A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and loo 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Our Common British Fossils: A 
Complete Handbook. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. {^Preparing, 

Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 

of the Echo Club: Burlesciues of 
Modern Writers. Post Svo, cl. limp, JB. 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical 

Dramas: "Clancarty," "Jeanne 
Dare," "»Twixt Axe and Crown/» 
" The Fool's Revenge," " Arkwright's 
Wife,'* "Anne Boleyn," "Plot and 
Passion." One Vol., crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

*** The Plays may also be had sepa- 
r ately, at l8. each. 

Tennyson (Lord): A Biogra- 
phical Sketch. By H. J. Jennings. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, M. 

Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by William Makepeacb 
Thackeray, depicting Humorous 
Incidents m his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every*day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Cresslda. 

Proud Malsle. 

The VIolln-PlayeP. 



Thomas (M.).— A Fight for Life r 

A Novel. By W. Moy Thomas* Post 
Svo, illustrated boards. 28. 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle 

of indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by Allah 
Cunningham, and over ^o fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo-» 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 78. 6fl. 

Thorn bury (Walter), Works by 

Haunted London. Edited by Ed- 
ward Walford, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Life and Correapondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illusts. in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner's Original 
Drawings. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Old Stories Re-told. Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Tales for the Marines. Post 8to, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Timbs (John), Works by: 
The History of Clubs and Club Llfls 
in London. With Anecdotes of it» 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries* 
and Taverns. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 78. GdL 

English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures^ an(a 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes. Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of 
Letters, &c With nearly 50 Illusts. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Torrens. — The Marquess 

Wellesley, Architect of Empire. An 
Historic Portrait. By W. M. Tor- 
RENS,M.P. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 14g . 

Trollops (Anthony), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 88. Gd. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

The Way We Live Now. 

The American Senator. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. 

Marlon Fay. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. SO. each* 
IMr. Scarborough's Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 

Trollope(FrancesE.),Novelsby 

Like Ships upon the Sea. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, S8. 6d. ; post 8to« 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Mabel's Progress. Crown 8vo^ cloth 
extra, S8. 6a. 

Anne Furness, Cr. Sro, cl. si., 81. SA, 
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Tpollope(T. A.). — Diamond Cut 

Diamond, and other Stories. By 
Thomas Aoolphus Trollops. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illnstrated boards, 2g. 

Tytlep (Sarah), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

What She Came Through. 

The Bride's Pass. 

Saint Mungo's City. Three Vols., 
crown Svo. 

Beauty and the Beast. Three Vols., 
crown Svo. ^Shortly, 

Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). — Mis- 

tress Judith: A Noyel. By C. C. 
Frasbr-Tytlbr. Crown 8to, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

Van Laun.— History of French 

Literature. By Henry Van Laun. 
Complete in Three Vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, 78. 6d. each. 

Villarl A Double Bond: A 

Story. By Linda Villarl Fcap. 
Svo, picture cover, la. 

Walcott.— Church Work and 

Ulfe In English Minsters; and the 
English Student's Monasticon. By the 
Rev. Mackenzie £. C. Walcott, B.D. 
Two Vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, 
with Map and Groond-Plans, 14a. 

Walford (Edw., M.A.),Works by : 
The County Families of the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices ol 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 
tion, &c., of more than x3,ooo dis- 
tinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices they hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&c. Twenty-fourth Annual Edition, 
for 1884, cloth, full gilt, 608. 

The Shilling Peerage (1884). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, l8. 
Published annua/'y. 

The Shilling B«Lronetage (1884). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biog-^aphical Notices, Dates 
of CreatiOiO, Addresses, &c. 32mo, 
cloth, la. Published annually. 

The Shilling Knightage (1884). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. samo, 
doth. If. Published annually. 



Walford*s (Bdw., M.A.) Works, con .— > 

The Shilling House of Commons 
(1884). Containing a List of all the 
Members of the British Parliament, 
their Town and Country Addresses. 
&c. ^2mo, cloth, la. Published 
annually. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1884). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 
6b. Published annually. 

. Haunted London. By Walter 
Thornburt. Edited bv Edward 
Walford, M.A. With Illustrations 
by F. W. Faxrholt, F.S.A. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 7a. 6d. 

Walton and Cotton's Complete 

Angler; or, The Contemplative Man's 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Izaax Walton; and In< 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in a clear Stream, by Charles 
Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, and 
61 Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7a. 6d. 

Wanderer's Library, The: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3a. 6d. each. 

Wanderings In Patagonia; or. Life 
among the Ostrich Hunters. By 
Julius Bebrbohm. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Frederick Boyle. 

Savage Life. By Frederick Boyle. 

Merrle England In the Olden Time. 
By Gboros Daniel. With Illustra- 
tions by RoBT. Cruikshank. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Thomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Corvjurers. By 

Thomas Frost. 
The Old Showmen and the Old 

London Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fisn to be found there. By 
James Greenwood. 

The Wilds of London. By James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis: The Land and the People 
By the Chevalier de Hesse-War- 
TEGO. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jaclc. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Charles Hindlet. 

The World Behind the Scenes. By 
Percy Fitxoerald. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Charles Hindlbt. With Illasts. 
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Wandbrsr'8 Library. The, continued— 
ThoQenlal Showman: Ltfe and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. B^ E. P. 
'' HiMGSTOM. With a Frontispiece. 

The Story of the London Parke. 
By Jacob Larwooo. With lUos- 
trations. 

London Charaotere. By Hbnxt Mat- 
hew. Illustrated. 

Seven Qeneratlone of Exeoutlonera: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family 
(1688 to x847>. Edited by Hxmry 
Sanson. 

Sumnrtei* Crulelntf In the South 
Seae. By Charles Warren 
Stoddard. Illustrated by Walus 
Macrat. 



Warner A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By Charles Dudley Warner, 
Author of *' My Summer m a Garden.'* 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, to. ^ 

Warrants, &o. :— 

Warrant to Execute Charlee L An 

exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 2* in. by 14 in. Price 2i. 

Warrant to Execute Marjr Queen of 
Scote. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Elisa- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Pnce 2s. 

Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
of the Original Document m the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 3 
feet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
Price 6s. 

The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 

of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country. a.d. X066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblasoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price te. 



Weather, How to Foretell the, 

with the Pocket Spectroecope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Mct. 
Soc., &c. With 10 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, U. ; cloth, li. 6d. 

Westropp.— Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain : or,^ History of 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By HODDER M. Westropp. With nu- 
merous Illnstrations, and a List of 
Marks. Crown Svo, cloth limp, 4f. M. 



Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and 

Art Critics. By J. A. Macneix.1. 
Whistler. Seventh Edition, square 
8ve, Ig. 

White's Natural History of 

Selborne. Edited, with Additions, by 
Thomas Browm, F.L.S. Post 8vo, 
cleth limp, 2b. 

Williams (W. Mattieu, F.itA.8.), 

Worke by: 
Science Notea See the Gentlbmam's 

Magazine. l8. Monthly. 
Science In Short Chaptere. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 

Svo, cloth limp, with lUusts., 2s. Sd. 
The Chemletry of Cookery. Crown 

Svo, cloth extra, 68. [/» the press. 



Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 

Worke by: 

Chaptere on Evolution: A Popular 
Hutory of the Darwinian and 
Allied Theories of Development. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, with 259 lUusUations, 78. 6d. 

Leavee from a Naturallst'e Nota- 
book. Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Leieure-Tlme Studlee, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Third Edition, with a New 
Preface. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
with Illus trations, 68. -^ 

Winter (J. 8.), Stories byT 

Crown Svo. cloth extra, 88. 6d. each, 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Cavalry Life. I Regimental Legenda. 

Wood. — Sabina: A Novel. By 
Lady Wood. Post 8vo. illust. bds., 28. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: 

A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the-way Matters. By Elieeer 
Edwards. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 78. 6d. ; half-bonnd, 98. 

Wright (Thomas), Worlds by: 

Caricature History of the Georgee. 
(The House of Hanover.) With 400 
Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &C. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

History of Caricature and of the 
Groteeque In Art. Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, 
F.S.A. Large post 8vO. cl. ex., 78.01. 



Yates (Edmund), Novels by : 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Castaway. I The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 
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NOVELS BY THB BEST AUTHORS. 

Now in the press. 



WILKIS COLLINSES NEW NOVEL, 

"I Say No." By Wilkib Collims. 
Three Vols., crown Svo. 

Mrs, CASHEL HOEY'S NEW NOVEL 
The Lover'e Creed. By Mrs. Cashbl 
HoBY, Author of " The Blossoming of 
an Aloe." &c. With xa Illustrations 
by P. MacNab. Three Vols., crown 
8vo. 

SARAH TYTLER'S NEW NOVEL, 

Beauty and the Beast. By Sarah 

Tytler, Author of " The Bride's Pass," 

"Saint Mango's City," "Citoyenne 

Jacqueline," &c. Three Vols., cr. 8yo. 

CHARLES GIBBON'S NEW NOVEL, 

By Mead and Stream. By Crarlbs 
Gibbon, Author of "Robin Gray," 
"The Golden Shaft," " Queen of the 
Meadow," &c. Three Vols., cr. 8vo. 



ROBT. BUCHANAN'S NEW NOVEL' 

Foxglove Manor. By Robt. Buchanan, 

Author of "The Shadow of the Sword,'' 

" God and the Man,»'&c. Three Vols., 

crown 8to. 

BASIL'S NEW NOVEL. 

"The Wearing of the Qreen." By 
Basil, Author of " Love the Debt,^' 
"A Drawn Game," &c. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S NEW 
STORIES, 
Mercy Holland, and other Stories. By 
J. Hawthornb. Author of " Garth," 
'• Beatrix Randolph," &c. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 

NEW NOVEL BY CECIL POWER. 

Phllletla. By Cecil Powbb. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Library Editions, many Illustrated, 

crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 

Sweet Anne Page. 

Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 



BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow P 
By W. BBS A NT & JAMES RICE, 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Cella's Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT, 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All In a Garden Fair. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. 
The New Abelard. 

BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON, 
Deceivers Ever. 
Juliet* s Guardian. 



MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS, 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS, 



Antonlna. 
Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman In White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 



New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the 
Lady. 

TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves 
Jezebel'sDaughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science 



Miss or Mrs. P 

BY BUTTON COOK, 
Paul Foster's Daughter 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Port Salvation. 

BY JAMES DE MILLS, 
A Castle In Spain. 

^ BY J, LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears, j Circe's Lovera. 
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Piccadilly Notbls, continued— 
BY Af. BETHAM'EDWARDS. 
Felicia. I Kitty. 

BY MRS, ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Arohla Lovell. 

BY R. B. FRANCILLON. 
Olympla. I One by One. 

QueenCophetua. I A Real Queen. 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE, 
Pandupang Harl. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel GIrle. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 
Robin Gray. 
Top Lack of Gold. 
In Love and War. 
What will the World SayF 
For the King. 
In Honour Bound. 
Queon of the Meadow. 
In Paaturee Green. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart's Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Fancy Free. 
Loving a Dream. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

Elllce Quentln. 
Sebastian Stronne. 
Prince Saronl's Wife. 
Dust. I Fortune's Fool. 

Beatrix Randolph. 

BY SIR A. HELPS, 
Ivan de BIron. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thorn Icroft's ModeL 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT JAY, 
The Queen of Connaught. 
The Park Colleen. 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 
Oakehott Castle. 



Piccadilly Novsls, c$niinued'^ 
BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Learn DundfM. 
The World Weil Lost. 
Under which Lord P 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family 
"My Love!" | lone. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, mj^. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

LInley Rochford. | A Fair Saxom 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.I>. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
Lost Rose. I The Evil Eye. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open ! Sesame I | Written in Flrob 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



Coals of Fire. 
Val Strange. 
Hearts. 



Life's Atonement. 

Joseph's Coat. 

A Model Father. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

The Way of the World. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 
Whiteladles. 

BY MARGARET A, PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 

BY JAMES PAYN, 



Lost Sir Masslng- 

berd. 
Best of Husbands 
Fallen Fortunes. 
Halves. 

Walter's Word. 
What He Cost Her 

Less Blaek than 

We're Painted. 
By Proxy. 
High Spirits. 



Under One Roofl 
Carlyon'a Year. 

A Confidential 

Agent. 

From Exile. 

A Grape tram f 
Thorn. 

For Cash Only. 

Kit : A Memory. 

The Canon'ft 
Ward. 
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Piccadilly Novels, continued— 
BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentino. I The Foreigners. 

BY CHARLES READE, D,C.L. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Wofflngton 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Qaunt. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Lova 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself In His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 1 A Simpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. | Readlana. 

BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
Prihce of Wales's Garden-Party. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 

Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. 
One Against the World. 
The Lion In the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon's Rock. | The High Mills. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

Post 8vo, illustrated 
BY EDMOND ABOUT, 
The Fellah. 

BY HAMILTON Awi. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 

BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 

BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 

BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE, 
Ready-Money Mortlboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia's Arbour. 



Piccadilly Novels, continued-- 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.. 

BY R. A. STERNDALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Malsle. | Cressida. 
The Violin-Player. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPS. 
The Way we Live. Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. 
Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 

BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPS. 
Like Ships upon the Sex 
Anne Furness. 
Mabel's Progress. 

BY T. A. TROLLOPS. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
By IVAN TURGENIEFF and Others. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride's Pass. 

BY C.C. FRASER'TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 

BY J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. 
Regimental Le gends. 

POPULAR NOVELS, 
boards, 28. each. 

By Bbsant and Rice, continued^ 
The Monks of Thelema. 
Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men 
The Captains' Room. 

BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 

BY BRET HARTS, 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp^ 
Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
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CnCAP POFULAR NOTXLS, coHtimud-^ 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
Ood and the Man. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 

BY MRS, BURNETT. 
Surly Tim. 

BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Oeoelvere Ever. { Juliet's Guardian. 

BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIB COLLINS. 



Antonlna. 
Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 
The. Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman In White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 



Miss or Mrs. P 
The New Magda- 
len. 
The Frozen Deep. 
Law and the Lady. 
TheTwo Dest I n les 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leavee. 
Jezebel'eDaughter 
The Black Robe. 



BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 

MORTIMER & PRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty. | Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY BUTTON COOK. 
Leo. i Paul FosteKe Daughter. 

BY J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. 
Tiie Pickwick Papers. 
Oliver Twist. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. ( Archie Loveil. 

BY M. BETHAM'EDWARDS. 
Felicia. I Kitty. 

BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 



Chbap Popolak Novbls, eoefiatMcf— 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten, 
The Second Mrs. Tlllotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy^ve Brooke Street. 
The Lady of Br^ntome. 
BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUS. 
Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. I Queen Cophetua. 

One by One. 
Prefaced by Sir H. BARTLE PRBRB. 
Pandurang HarL 

BY HAIN PRISWELL. 
One of Two. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 

Robin Gray. Queen of the Mea- 

dow. 



in Pastures Green 

The Flower of the 
Forest. 

A Heart'e Problem 

The Braes of Yar- 
row.* 



For Lack of Gold. 

What will the 
World SayP 

In Honour Bound. 

The Dead Heart. 

In Love and War. 

For the King. 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin's Gueets. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke. 

BY yAMES GREENWOOD. 
Dick Temple. 

BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day Papere. 

BY LADY DUPPUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter'e Sacrifice. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
BY JULIAN HA WTHORNB. 
Garth. i Sebastian Stroma 

Eirice Quentln. I Dust. 
Prince Saroni'e Wife. 

BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 

BY TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart. 

BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The House of Raby. 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 
The Hunchback of Notre Dama. 
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Cheap Popular Novbl^ continued^ 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thoptilcpoft's Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 
The Dapk Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 

BY HENRY KJNGSLEY, 
Oakshott Castle. 1 Number Seventeen 

BY E, LYNN LINTON, 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The Worlcl Well Lost. 
Under which Lord P 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
"My Lovel" 

BY HENRY W, LUCY. 
Qldeon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, m,p. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Waterdale Nelghboup«i 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Lin ley Rochford. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 

BY GEORGE MACDONALD, 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas WIngfoid, Curate. 

BY MRS, MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 

BY W, H. MALLOCK, 
The New Repubilo. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 



Open! Sesame! 
A Harvest of Wild 
Oats. 



A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the Air. 
Written In Fire. 



BY J. MASTERMAN, 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

BY JEAV, MIDDLBMASS, 
Toiieh and Qa | Mr. DorlHIoa 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued-^ 

BY D, CHRISTIE MURR4Y. 
A Life's Atonement. 
A Model Father. 
Joseph's Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 
By the Qate of the Sea. 

BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladles. 

BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's Fortunes. 

BY OUIDA. 



Held In Bondage. 

Strath more. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

idaiia. 

Cecil Castle- 
malne. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farlne. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Pascarel. 



TwoLlttleWooden 
Shoes. 

SlgncL 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

PIplstrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Bimbl. 

in Maremma. 



BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 
Gentle and Simple. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 



Lost Sir Masslng- 
berd. 

A Perfect Trea- 
sure. 

Bentlnck's Tutor. 

Murphy's Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman's Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil's Tryst. 

CiyfTards of ClyffiB 

The Family Scape- 
grace. 

Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands 

Walter's Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her 

Humorous Stories 

Gwendoline's Har^ 
vest. 



Like Father, Like 
Son. 

A Marine Resi- 
dence. 

Married Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but 
Won. 

£200 Reward. 
Less Black than 

We're Painted. 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon's Year. 

A Confidential 
Agent. 

Some Private 

Views. 
From Exile. 

A Grape flpom a 
Thorn. 

For Cash Only. 



BY EDGAR A. POS. 
Th« Mystefy of Marie Rogvt 
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Crsap Popular Novels, continiud^ 
BY B. C. PRICE. 
Vulentlna. 

BY CHARLES READB, 
it It Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 
Peg Wofflngton. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Qrlfflth Qaunt. 
Put Yourself In Hie Plaoe. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Lon^ 
Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Simpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. 
Readlana. 

BY MRS. y. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother'e Darling. 
Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 

BY BAYLB ST. JOHN. 
A Levantine Family. 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. 
The Lion In the Path. 
Two Dreamere. 

BY ARTHUR SKETCH LEY, 
A Match In the Dark. 

BY T, W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries, of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERNDALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY R, LOUIS STEVENSON, 
New Arabian Nights. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cresslda. | Proud Maisle. 

The Violln-PIayer. 

BY W, MOY THOMAS, 
A Fight for Life. 



Chbap Popular Novels, continued-^ 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 

Tales for the Marines. 

BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPS, 

Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPS. 

The Way We Live Now. 

The American Senator. 

Frau Frohmann. 

Marlon Fay. 

Kept in the Dark. 
By FRANCES ELEA NOR TROLLOPS 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 

BY MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. 
An Idle Excursion. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe. 

A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride'e Pass. 

BY J. S, WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends 

BY LADY WOOD, 
Sablna. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope; 
Land at Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. 

Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 

Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, Is. each. 

Jefr Brigge'e Love Story. By Bret 
Hartb. 

The Twine of Table Mountain. By 
Bret Hartb, 

Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By 
Julian Hawthorne. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 
of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 

Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of 
" That Lass o* Lowrie's." 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the 
Author of "That Lass o* Lowrie's.*' 

Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. 

PiRKIS. 

The Professor's Wife. By Leonard 

Graham. 
A Double Bond. By Linda Villari. 
Esther's Glove. By R. E. Francillon. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom Jbrrold. 
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